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Labor Mobilizes to Stem 


Joblessness, ‘Wreck’ Laws 


Conference 
Set Mar. Il 


On Crisis 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has issued 
a call for a national emergency 
conference to trigger action on la- 
bor’s program to end the “waste- | Re 
ful and needless recession.” ‘ 

Representatives of all affiliates of | 
the AFL-CIO have been summoned 
to the conference scheduled for 
Washington on March 11 through 
1; 

The council’s call for the eco- 
nomic and legislative conference 
climaxed an analysis of the current 
recession and outlined the program 
necessary to put America “back to 
work.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that he and other 
union leaders fear that the pres- 
ent total of 4.5 million unem- 
ployed may grow to 5.5 million 
before it “levels off.” 

He said he can’t help being 
“scared” by the growth in the 
number of jobless, although he 
feels the economy is “basically 
sound.” But, Meany added, at 
around the 5-million-unemployed 
mark, there’s a danger that the cut 
in purchasing power will cause un- 
employment to “feed on itself” and 
make the situation worse. 

Such a “vicious cycle,” he added, 
must be averted by prompt gov- 
ernmental action. 


Earlier Fears Justified 


Meany recalled that the fears 
first voiced by the Executive Coun- 
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BREAD LINE, 1958 STYLE tur 
over 45,000 persons lined up 
surplus stocks. 


Ike Predicts Upswing: 


ned up in Memphis, Tenn., where 
for free food from government 


Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), holding food pack- 
ages, said he.will ask Congress to set up a national public works 
program to create jobs in depressed areas. 


New Jobless Rise 


Twice Normal Rate 


cil last August concerning the 
scope of the recession had proven 
justified. 


A 1,120,000 jump in unemployment—the largest increase for 
any month since the government started keeping. records—has 
drawn from Pres. Eisenhower the statement that the worst is over, 


“That’s why we called the un- 
employment conference next 
(Continued on page 3) 


Consumers May Win 
Natural Gas Battle 


By Willard Shelton 

For the second time in two years a major public relations blun- 
der by the oil-and-gas lobby appears to have exploded the indus- 
try’s drive to jack up prices to millions of consumers by destroying 
federal regulation. te 

An amazingly candid letter by oilman H. J. (Jack) Porter, Texas 
Republican national committeeman,> 
tying a Houston dinner for Rep. 
Joseph Martin, House GOP floor 


The President’s statement, iss 
conference and recorded for tele 


for the oil-and-gas lobby’s bills to 
exempt the. industry from Federal 


leader, to a hope that Martin would 
“muster” Republican votes for the 
gas bill, produced the following re- 
sults: 

GOP National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn, with Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s specific support, an- 
nounced that the Republican Na- 
tional Committee would refuse 
to accept the $100,000 raised at 
the lavish $100-a-plate dinner. 

Martin, who has repeatedly voted 


Power Commission price regula- 
tion, disavowed any knowledge in 
advance of the contents of Porter’s 
letter urging fellow oilmen to show. 
their “appreciation” to the Massa- 
chusetts congressman for being a 
warm and useful “friend of Texas, 
especially of the oil and gas pro- 
ducing industries.” 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D-Tex.), the unchallenged key fig- 


(Continued on page 11) 


an upswing is just around the corner in March. 


ued in lieu of his normal press 
vision and radio, came 24 hours 
after the Labor and Commerce 
Departments reported unemploy- 
ment at 4,494,000, or 5.8 percent 
of the labor force. 


The jump in joblessness be- 
tween mid-December and mid- 
January was twice the normal 
seasonal figure which usually 
. Fegisters at between 500,000 and 
600,000. The 1,120,000 jump 
is the largest since records have 
been kept in 1941, 


At about 4.5 million unemploy- 
ment is at the highest peak since 
1950. 

The president acknowledged in 
his statement the sharpness of the 
upturn in unemployment and ex- 
pressed c6ncern for the “hard- 
ships” suffered by the jobless and 
their families. 


President is Optimistic 


But he added he was convinced 
that the nation is “not facing a 
prolonged downswing in activity” 


Council Sets Drive 
On Union Busters 


By Henry C. Fleisher 
Miami Beach, Fla.—A call for action to fight unemployment 
was coupled with plans for a battle to defeat union-crippling “right- 
to-work” laws in half a dozen key states, as the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council wound up its mid-winter meeting here. 
The council charged that corporations and conservative groups 


| have poured millions of dollars into statewide campaigns to pass 


legislation outlawing union security contracts. 
It said efforts are being made on a national scale and in several 
states—among them California, Ohio, Washington, Idaho, Dela- 
ware, Kansas and Kentucky—to pass the anti-union bills, either 
by legislative action or by referendum. 

Set Up Special Subcommittee 
A council subcommittee will help shape labor’s drive to defeat 
the measure by working in conjunction with unions and state labor 
bodies, as well as with bona fide citizens groups. (See story Page 
12) 

A series of statements on key legislative matters came from the 
council during the second half of its eight-day meeting here. 

The 29-man group said that the AFL-CIO would continue to 
strongly oppose legislative proposals which, in the name of pro- 
tecting workers from improper activities, would undermine self- 
government within the labor movement. 

The council endorsed a statement from the Ethical Practices 
Committee that the “AFL-CIO must continue in the future, as it 
has so effectively done in the past, to meet its responsibility for 
keeping its own house in order.” (See Story Page 2.) 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced that all AFL-CIO 
unions will soon receive a directive calling for full compliance with 
the six ethical practices codes adopted over a two-year period and 
ratified by the 1957 convention. (See Story Page 2.) 

Endorse Civil Rights Bill 

Endorsement of the new “moderate” Douglas-Ives civil rights 
bill was voted by the council, together with a call to affiliate un- 
ions to strengthen their own programs to provide equal opportunity 
for all workers. (See Story Page 4.) 

The council also: 

e Called for prompt passage of a federal unemployment insur- 
ance standards law to restore the insurance system to levels of 
“adequacy.” The council specifically endorsed the Kennedy-Mc- 
Carthy bill to establish new minimum federal standards. (See 
Story Page 12.) 

e Assailed Pres. Eisenhower's education program which con- 
tains requests totaling $300 million less than last year’s budget 

(Continued on page 3) 


FCC Probe Derailed 
By Committee Strife 


A strife-torn House Commerce subcommittee renewed what 
is supposed to be its investigation of government administrative 
agencies by calling its fired former chief counsel, Bernard Schwartz, 
to tell about alleged improprieties by Federal Communication 
Commission members and the award of lucrative television licenses. 

The new chairman, Rep. Oren‘$ 


Harris (D-Ark.), who took over 
when former Chairman Morgan 
M. Moulder (D-Mo.) quit in dis- 
gust following Schwartz’s ouster, 
met skepticism about. his role by 
promising an investigation on which 
he would be willing “to stand or 
fall.” 

Harris vehemently denied. any 
attempt to “cover up” or “white- 
wash” the administrative agencies 


(Continued on page 2) 


that have been increasingly staffed 


with appointees named by Pres. 
Eisenhower. _ 

He denied there was any con- 
nection between the firing of 
Schwartz after months of har- 
assment and a reported “deal” 
involving GOP support for the 
Harris-O’Hara natural gas bill. 

Schwartz was subpoenaed to 
appear before the hostile sub- 
committee, for the hearings he 

(Continued on page 9) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1958 i 


LISTENING TO THE DEBATE on one of the many problems at 


the AFL-CIO Executive Council sessions are, from left, Vice Presi- 
dents David J. McDonald, Karl F. Feller, A. Philip Randolph and 


Lee W. Minton. 


Unemployment Jumps 
To Peak Since 1950 


(Continued from page 1) 
and that “every indication is that 
March will commence to see the 
start of a pick-up in job oppor- 
tunities.” 

His statement was acconr 
panied by a “fact paper” desig- 
nated to show Administration ac- 
tion on various economic fronts 
to meet the deepening recession. 
Most of the “facts” have been 
ticked off by labor and other 
economists as “too little” and in 
face of the latest unemploy- 
ment figures, of little real value. 

On Capitol Hill congressmen 
and senators, reveiwing the eco- 
nomic situation for the past few 
weeks, called for strong and im- 
mediate action by the White House 
for a cut in personal tax exemp- 
tions, a public works program, 
loosening of credit and other de- 
vices to end the recession. 

A few hours after the job figures 
were released the White House an- 
nounced a $2 million post office 
construction and modernization 
program. However, Postmaster 
Gen. Arthur Summerfield told a 
Senate committee that the program 
had nothing to do with the unem- 
ployment figures and involved no 
new federal funds except those 
that Congress may vote via a 
postage rate increase. 

Truman Aide Asks Action 

Leon Keyserling, chief economic 
adviser in the Truman Administra- 
tion, called for an immediate 10- 
point program to meet the crisis. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Il.) 
said that the government’s latest 
employment - unemployment re- 
port actually understated the se- 
riousness of the situation. His 
own figures, disallowing the sea- 
sonal adjustment in the govern- 
ment figures and counting part- 
time workers as part unemployed, 
would put unemployment at 8.5 
percent of the labor force. 

Employment in manufacturing 
industries declined by 303,000 
from mid-December to mid-Janu- 
ary with the decline occuring mostly 
in the durable goods industries. 

The factory work week was fur- 
ther shortened, averaging 38 hours 
and 42 minutes in January as 
against 39 hours, 12 minutes in 
December. 

The shorter work week reduced 
weekly factory earnings from 
$82.41 to $81.27. ~ 


Mollohan Announces 


For Congress Seat 

Fairmont, W. Va.—Robert Mol- 
lohan (D), twice elected to Con- 
gress from this state’s First District 
with labor support, has confirmed 
reports that he will seek a third 
term next November. “a 


April Meetings Set 
For Board, Council 

Miami Beach, Fla. — The 
AFL-CIO General Board, 
comprising presidents or prin- 
cipal officers of all interna- 
tional unions, plus members 
of the Executive Council, 
will meet in Washjngton Apr. 
28. 

To be discussed: Legisla- 
tive issues in the Congress. 

The Executive Council will 
open a four-day meeting Apr. - 
29, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany announced. 

The August meeting of the 
council will be at Unity 
House, the workers’ summer 
resort maintained by the Intl. 
Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion in eastern Pennsylvania. 
The council met there once 
before, during the summer 
of 1956. 


Meany Heads 


Advisers to 


ILO Meeting 


Miami Beach, Fla.,—AFL-CiIO 
Pres. George Meany will head 
AFL-CIO advisers to the late spring 
conference of the Int’l Labor Or- 
ganization at Geneva, Switzerland. 
George P. Delaney is U.S. workers’ 
delegate. 

Others nominated by Meany are 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the 
executive board of the Textile 
Workers; Pres. Harry C. Bates of 
the Bricklayers; Pres. David J. 
McDonald of the Steelworkers; 
Vice-Pres. Isador Nagler of the 
Garment Workers; and Pres. Eu- 
gene Frazier of the United Trans- 
port Service Employes. 


To Dedicate Hotel 

A group of five AFL-CIO of- 
ficials will go to. Havana, Cuba 
next month for the dedication of 
a new tourist hotel built with funds 
invested by the pension fund of 
the Cuban Gastronomic—hotel and 
restaurant, that is—workers. 

Vice-Presidents Rieve, Paul L. 
Philips, and A. Philip Randolph 
together with Dir. Michael Ross 
of the Intl. Affairs Dept and Sera- 
fino Romualdi, AFL-CIO Inter- 


American representative, will at-|- 


tend. 

The invitation to the ceremonies 
was brought to the Executive Coun- 
cil by representatives of the Cuban 


AFL-CIO 


movement or weaken labor unions 
as the collective bargaining repre- 


|sentatives of workers.” 


Calls for Internal Action 
At the same time, the council 
endorsed a committee statement 
that the “AFL-CIO must continue 
|in the future, as it has so effectively 


#\done in the past, to meet its re- 


sponsibility for keeping its own 
house in order. 

“Failure on our part to meet 
this responsibility can only result 
in governmental assumption of 
what are properly trade union 
functions.” 

The committee won council ap- 
proval of its belief that it should 
proceed with investigations of the 
Intl. Union of Operating Engineers 
and the Intl. Jewelry Workers 
Union. 

Testimony before the McClellan 
committee and in the courts have 
indicated possible suppression of 
democratic rights and mishandling 
of union funds by some national 
and local union officers of the 
Operating Engineers. 

Testimony in New York has 
charged the Jewelry Workers union 
with maintaining practices harmful 
to the city’s Puerto Rican workers, 
many of whom work for low pay 
and under: exploiting conditions, 


‘ee 


10 Reaffirms Ethics 
Stand; Hits Anti-Labor Bills 


Miami Beach, Fla—There is no basis for changing the AFL-CIO convention position on 
‘| legislation involving corruption in the labor movement, the AFL-CIO Executive Council declared, 
Accepting a report of the five-man Ethical Practices Committee, the council said: 
“The AFL-CIO should continue to strongly oppose legislative proposals which, in the name of 
protecting workers. from improper activities, would undermine self government within the labor 


William E. Maloney, president of 
the Operating Engineers since 1940, 
had been charged by the McClellan 
committee with financial malprac- 
tices over a period of many years. 

Maloney, 77, has. been in and 
out of hospitals in Maimi for the 
past year with serious heart condi- 
tions and other illnesses. He re- 
signed last wek, accompanying his 
regretful letter of resignation with 
a letter from his doctor, who wrote 
that he had been urging Maloney 
for some months to retire from ac- 
tive work in the interest of safe- 
guarding his health. 

Two vice presidents of the Oper- 
ating Engineers, Jack McDonald 
of Seattle and J. C. Turner of 
Washington, declared they will file 
a resolution with the union’s execu- 
tive board asking for a special 
convention in 90 days to elect a 
successor to Maloney. 

McDonald announced his candi- 
dacy for presidency of the union 
on a clean-up platform. He is 
presently sixth vice president. The 
union’s secretary-treasurer, J. J. 
Delaney, had announced his candi- 
dacy for the presidency shortly 
after Maloney resigned. — 

The union’s executive board is 
scheduled to meet Feb. 14 in 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


In its discussion of legislation 
relating to improper activities by — 
labor unions, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee said it was 
guided by the standards set forth 
in the convention resolution. 


The four principal points of the 
convention policy statement: 

1—Reaffirmed support for ‘the 
Douglas Bill S.2888, requiring full 
disclosure of the financial opera- 
tions of welfare funds, regardless 
whether administered by unions, 
employers or both. 

2—Declared no objection to 
legislation to make public the facts 
in reports that unions are now re- 
quired to file with the Dept. of 
Labor under Taft-Hartley—al- 
though there has been strong pro- 
test over recent changes in the 
report forms, on grounds they are 
difficult to comprehend and comply 
with. 

3—Directed the council to con- 
tinue studies of possible desirable 
legislation and authorized the coun- 
cil to support such measures as it 
finds necessary and appropriate. 

4—Instructed-the council to op- 
pose all proposals which under the 
pretext of protecting workers from 
corruption, really seek to weaken 
unions or hamper their activities. 


Meany Letter Directs All Affiliates 
To Comply With Six Ethics Codes 


Miami Beach, Fla—AFL-CIO unions will soon receive a directive from Pres. George Meany 
calling for full compliance with the six ethical practices codes adopted over a two-year period and 
ratified by the 1957 convention. 

The letter will call for action by April 15, 1958, to change union rules and regulations where 


necessary to bring about compliance with-the codes. Where such actions require convention 
approval, the letter calls for the® 


proposals to be placed before the 
delegates to the union’s next con- 
vention. 

Meany’s letter—copies of 
which were released to the press 
in draft form—was based on a 
resolution passed by the Execu- 
tive Council, at the request of 
the Ethical Practices Committee. 

The committee said it is “aware 
that most affiliates of the AFL-CIO 
have always complied with the 
codes and require no directive to 
continue compliance. However, a 
directive such as we suggest would 
insure total compliance and also 
would have the salutary effect of 
pointing up the fact that the labor 
movement is vigilantly and effec- 
tively engaged in self-regulation.” 

Keeping Own House in Order 

The committee, headed by Pres. 
Al J. Hayes of the Machinists, 
acknowledged that legislation 
would certainly result unless labor 
“meets its responsibility” for keep- 
ing its own house in.order. 

Voicing much the same theme, 
Meany said he felt certain “that 
in providing full compliance with 
the Ethical Practices Codes, 
your trade union organization 
will enchance its ability to per- 
form its fundamental role: to 
serve the membership faithfully 
and effectively.” 

Meany wrote that the officers 
and Executive Council recognize 
that the “forms and procedures of 
union government do and should 
vary widely from one organization 
to another.” ~ 

But, he continued, “we recognize 
that the basic democratic 
rights of union members, as set 
forth in the Ethical Practices 
Codes, must be guaranteed if our 
trade union movement is to remain 
strong and capable of meeting the 
great challenges of the future.” 


Substantial steps have been taken 
in recent months, Meany said, to 
bring about complete compliance 
with the Ethical Practices Codes, 
but some unions “while not by any 
means ignoring the objectives and 
recommended procedures con- 
tained in the codes have not yet 
taken steps to insure complete 
compliance.” 

Meany laid particular stress in 
his draft letter on Code Six, 
pertaining to union democratic 
practices. 

That code pertains to the voting 
rights of union members, their 
right to hold office, to participate 
in honest elections and to voice 
their views about union affairs. It 
voices the member's right to fair 
treatment from union rules and 
laws, in return for his carrying out 
the responsibilities of union mem- 
bership. 

Require Honest Elections 
The code provides that conven- 
tions, as the supreme body of the 
union, should be held at least every 
four years, and that terms of union 
office should not exceed four years. 
Conventions should be generally 
open to the public, the code stipu- 
lates, and- printed proceedings or 
adequate summaries should be 
available to the members, 

Union officers must be elected, 
whether by referendum or by’ 
delegate bodies, under fair rules 
providing adequate safeguards 
for honest and free elections. 
Union membership meetings 
should be held periodically, with 
proper notice of time and place. 
Unions, under the code, should 
have the power to institute discipli- 
nary and corrective proceedings, 
including the power to institute 
trusteeships over local unions—but 
the trusteeship power should be 
“exercised sparingly ... and auton- 


omy should be restored promptly 
upon correction of the abuses re- 
quiring trusteeship.” 
Democratic Processes Stressed 
Meany, talking to reporters 
about the letter, said it stressed the 
problem of democratic processes in 
labor unions because they are 
“basically the most important.” 
He explained that the provision 
concerning conventions every four 
years 1s a difficult one, and should 
be given careful study by unions 
which meet less often than that. 
His own union, the Plumbers, 
has been having conventions each 
five years for decades, Meany said. 
He noted that under arrangements 
set up some 70 years ago, the 
Plumbers pay all the costs and ex- 
penses of delegates to their con- 
vention—a sum that now runs 
about $2.5 million. More frequent 
conventions, he explained, can be 
a serious financial problem for the 
union. ‘ 
The fact that the question of 
frequency of union conventions to 
meet the code standards was 
brought before a convention for 
serious discussion would be re- 
garded by the Executive Council 
as evidence of good faith, however 
the delegates may decide, Meany 
said. 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
Says He’ll Retire 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat who has compiled an 
ultra conservative, anti-labor rec- 
ord in his 24 years in the Senate, 
has announced he will not seek 
re-election this year. 

Byrd, 70, is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and a 
leader in the so-called economy 
bloc. He said he would retire~to 
his Virginia apple orchards with 
his wife, who is an invalid. 
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New Steps Set to Reduce 
Inter-Union Friction 


(Continued from page 1) 
and called for a school construction program, recruitment of the 
best possible teaching force with adequate wages and decent work- 
ing conditions and federal aid for students demonstrating ability 
without regard to financial condition. (See Story Page 12.) 


* Urged an all-out housing program to meet the worsening situa- |} 


tion including 200,000 units’ a year of low-rent public housing. 


The council said the Administration’s program can only produce }; 


a “further deterioration of American living conditions.” (See Story 
this page.) “ 

e Asked for improvements in federal welfare programs and 
an end to the whittling away process outlined in the President’s 
budget. (See Story Page 12.) 

¢ Demanded an expanded program of foreign aid and endorsed 
a five-year extension of the reciprocal trade program. (See Story 
Page 10.) 

* Called for quick passage of bills to provide salary increases 
for government workers, including postal workers. (See Story 
Page 10.) 

Endorse Union Merger Efforts 

Efforts to bring about merger of the United Textile Workers with 
the larger Textile Workers Union were approved by the council. 
Meetings seeking to effect voluntary merger will open soon. 

The council also voiced belief that efforts should be under- 
taken to provide a voluntary merger of the Flight Engineers 
and the Airline Pilots—on grounds that such a merger would 
fit the needs of the jet passenger plane era. 

A charter for a new laundry workers union was authorized by 
the council. It will go to locals representing at least 25,000 mem- 
bers of the Laundry Workers Intl. Union expelled for corrupt lead- 

ership at the 1957 convention. A date for a convention & the new 
union will be set soon. 


Reduce Inter-Union Friction 

Two important steps to reduce inter-union friction were adopted 
by the council. 

One provides that all raiding disputes will go before the no- 
raiding agreement umpire, David L. Cole, for recommended settle- 
ments. Unlike cases brought by unions signing the no-raiding pact, 
Cole’s findings will be recommendations appealable to Meany and 
the council (See Story Page 4.) 

The other step provides that cases of boycotting the products 
of one union by another, as well as refusal to handle or service 
the work of members of another union, will also be taken before 
the impartial umpire for recommended settlement. (See Story 
Page 4.) 

The first such cases are apt to involve the Intl. Association of 
Machinists and the Steelworkers in complaints of boycotts against 
the Sheet Metal Workers. The Steelworkers’ complaint, which in- 
volves charges of boycott by the Sheetmetal Workers of the prod- 
ucts of the Burt Manufacturing Co. in Akron, has been in and out 
of the Executive Council for nearly two years. 


Criticize French Bombing 


Sharp criticism of French bombing of a Tunisian town was 
coupled with a plea that the U.S. halt military and economic aid 
to France used against the people of Algeria in their fight for inde- 
pendence. (See Story Page 9.) 

The council criticized Soviet propaganda and economic moves 
aimed at Communist world domination, proposed a six-point pro- 
gram for Free World collaboration to strengthen military, economic 
and social systems of non-Communist nations. 

It also hailed the role of Venezuelan labor in helping rid that 
oil-rich South American nation of the Jiminez dictatorship, and 
voiced sympathy for the strike of native workers on the island of 
Nassau, a British colony off the Florida Coast. (See Story Page 9.) 


Housing Proposals 
Termed Inadequate 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Administration’s proposals for housing 
legislation will “probably worsen, not improve,” the critical housing 
situation, the AFL-CIO Executive Council declared. 

The council noted that the Administration has failed to request 
authorization for new low-rent public housing, has asked for higher 
interest rates for some types of? 
housing and for removal of con- 
trols on discounts and other charges 
enacted last year. 

The net effect of the Admin- 
istration program in face of the 
continuing severe housing short- 
age, said the council, is to “turn 
back the clock” and produce a 
“further deterioration of Ameri- 
can living conditions.” 

The council noted that in 1957 
for the first time in eight years pri- 
vate non-farm housing starts were 
under one million and that the 


priced out of the reach of the aver- 
age workers. 

A recent census survey showed 
that in December 1956 more than 
forced to live in substandard 
houses. 

To assure the oliedinane of 
city rebuilding programs already 
launched in hundreds of communi- 
ties, the council recommended con- 
gressional authorization of $500 
million a year for a 10-year period 
for slum clearance and urban Te- 


13 million American families were, 


(Continued from page 1) 
month,” he commented. “We 
feel the situation is more ‘seri- 
ous than the Administration 
seems to look at it. We don’t ex- 
pect an ‘automatic’ upturn in 
April or May, as the Adminis- 
tration does.” 

AFL-CIO officials expect the 
confab will last three days. It will 
open Mar. 11 at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel in Washington, and hope is 
expressed that a thousand or more 
delegates will be sent by unions and 
affiliated bodies throughout the 
country. 

As presently planned, Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther of the Auto Work- 
ers, who heads the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee, will pre- 
side at the opening session, and 
Meany will deliver the keynote 
speech. 

Leading members of Congress 
and the Administration are being 
invited to speak. Plans are being 
made for the delegates to visit their 
home-state congressmen and sena- 
tors. 

Administration Inaction Hit 
Specific issues due to come up 
for discussion include taxes, min- 
imum wages, distressed areas, hous- 


curity, unemployment compensa- 
tion and other matters directly re- 
lated to the country’s need for full 
employment. 

The council’s statement sharply 
assailed the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for inaction in face of the 
growing economic crisis and called 
for an end to the “budget-balanc- 
ing obsession” that is blocking im- 
mediate action. 

It recalled that in August 1957 
it warned that the American 
economy “faced grave dangers.” 
Events since then have “clearly 
borne us out,” it said, adding 
that as in 1949 and 1954 “an 
unmistakeable recession has 
overtaken the economy.” 

The council declared that pros- 
perity and strong national defense 
are both feasible if America’s pro- 
ductive power and skills of the 
work-force are fully utilized. 


Defense Cuthacks Scored 

It called for a step-up in the 
rate of national defense expendi- 
tures to as much as $55 billion by 
the end of 1959, if necessary. This 
amount, it said, would provide a 
start toward a “rather rapid con- 
version to modern weapons while 
maintaining -a high level of con- 


ing, school-construction, social se=| 


THE MID-WINTER SESSIONS of the AFL-CIO Executive Council at the Empress Hotel in Miami 
Beach, Fla., hammered out a series of important resolutions on national and international problems 
and reached important decisions on internal problems facing the labor movement. 


National Conference Set Mar. 11 
To Put America ‘Back to Work’ 


tration for its budget calling for 
proposed cutbacks in the number 
of operating aircraft, a slash in 
the active duty strength of the 
armed forces and a reduction in 
the number of ships at sea. 

Reviewing the economic situa- 
tion—the sharp drop in produc- 
tion, the rise in unemployment, 
the drop in sales and orders, 
capital investment and foreign 
exports — the council warned 
again “this is no time for drift- 
ing.” 

The Administration’s remedies 
to date—belatedly loosened credit 
and an increase in defense spend- 
ing—are not enough to counteract 
the downward trend, said the coun- 


UAW Asks Action 
To Fight Recession 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers have urged Pres. Eisen- 
hower to call a national full 
employment conference in an 
attempt to combat the “seri- 
ous and deepening recession” 
in America. 

In a letter to the White 
House, UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther asked that repre- 
sentatives of labor, manage- 
ment, welfare agencies, state 
and local governments, civil 
servants and those on fixed 
incomes be represented at the 
conference. 


‘ide Legislative Program 


cil, despite Pres. Eisenhower’s re- 
assurances to the contrary. 

The council proposed a program 
oO: 

Strengthen the nation’s military 

position and improve the economic 
aid program to meet the Soviet 
challenge. 
Raise the level of consumer buy- 
ing power by vigorous collective 
bargaining resulting in higher wages 
and increased income. The con- 
sumer must be protected from high 
prices “rigged by a few giant cor- 
porations exercising monopoly con- 
trol in the vital sectors of our eco- 
nomy.” 

Provide adequate unemployment 
insurance by enacting immediately 
additional federal minimum stand- 
ards of decency. 


Stimulate economic growth by 
lowering interest rates. 

Enact a federal program to aid 
chronically distressed areas. 

Raise individual exemptions un- 
der the federal income tax by $100 
to stimulate purchasing power and 
consumer sales. 

Accelerate public housing and 
enact a school construction bill 
to restore the building industry 
to maximum production. 

Extend coverage of the minimum 
wage law to those not now pro- 
tected and increase the minimum 
to $1.25. - 

Improve social security bene- 
fits for the aged and disabled and 
temporary victims of accidents 


= 


Local CSC 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A call 


“We recognize that the trade 


council said. 

To discharge its responsibilities, 
the local CSC group should. co- 
operate with public and voluntary 
agencies in a program to make sure 
that no unemployed union member 
or his family will go “without food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care.” 

Extend Counselling Service 

In another step, the council ac- 
cepted a CSC proposal that the 
union counselling program be ex- 
tended to include advice on con- 


ventional armaments.” 


homes constructed were generally | development. 


The council scored the Adminis- 


sumer problems, in cooperation with 
the Union Label Dept. 


and disease. 


Groups 


To Help Unemployed 


on local AFL-CIO Community 


Service Committees to help develop immediate programs for the 
unemployed was voted by the Executive Council. 


union has a responsibility to the 


unemployed member as well as to the employed member,” the 


The CSC recognizes the impor- 
tance of meeting the needs of un- 
ion members as consumers, and for 
promoting consumer acceptance of 
union made goods. 

While the union counselling pro- 
gram has dealt with some of these 
matters in the past, the committee 
said a “more concentrated effort” 
is desirable to give union mém- 
bers information on how to make 
their consumer dollars most effec- 
tive in the stores. 
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Third | Anniversary: : 


Pies 


Suecess of Merger 


z 


Agreement Hailed 


Miami Beach, Fla.—On the third anniversary. of the AFL-CIO 
merger agreement—Feb. 9—Pres. George Meany finds that the 
united labor movement has “succeeded to an extent none of us 


had reason to expect three years 


ago. ” 


It was on Feb. 9, 1955 that the unity committees of the AFL 


and CIO wound up months of®— 


work by affixing their signatures to 
the merger document. The cere- 
mony took place at the Roney 
Plaza. Hotel, -during the course of 
a two-day recess in the executive 
council-meeting of the old AFL. 


' Sees Real Progress 

In the months that followed, a 
constitution was adopted, plans 
made for the administration of the 
new united federation, and the 
merger convention opened Dec. 
5;1955. 

“We've come a long way,” 
Meany said ow at a press 
conference. 

“Some of our ambitions 
haven’t been realized, but the 
basic idea of labor unity has 
been realized more than we could 
have visualized then.” 

In the agreement between the 
Building Trades and _ Industrial 


been reached just a couple of days 
earlier, Meany saw “tremendous 
significance” as a further\step to- 
ward real unity. The agreement 
provides for clarification of juris- 


.|dictional problems between the 


‘two groups, and machinery for 


1 settling disputes. 


Now Have Machinery 

“The agreement doesn’t .mean 
there won’t be troubles,” he com- 
mented, “but its value comes in the 
thinking that we want to eliminate 
troubles and find unity. The agree- 
ment doesn’t settle all the problems, 
of course, but now we have ma- 
chinery to use.” 


Both the changes in handling .of 
raiding.cases and the procedure for 
sending inter-union boycott cases to 
the impartial umpires are “further 
clarification of the obligation of 
unions to respect one another’s i1n- 


Union Departments, which had 


tegirty,” Meany said. 


Council Acts to End 


Inter-Union 


Boycotts 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Expansion of the AFL-CIO’s. impartial 
umpire system to handle boycotts between affiliated unions was 


voted by the Executive Council. 


‘It pointed out that boycotts, work stoppages or refusal to handle 


materials made or processed by 


other AFL-CIO union members, 


>>. 


are illegal under the AFL-CIO% 
constitution. 

The Constitution’s Article II, 
Section 8 and Article ITI, Section 
4 guarantee the integrity of each 
affiliated union and call for the 
respect of the collective bargain- 
ing relationships of all affiliates. 

Under the AFL-CIO method of 
handling inter-union raiding dis- 
putes adopted at the same meeting 
of the Executive Council, unions 
unable to achieve settlements by 
direct talks may take the issue to 
the impartial umpire under the 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 
plan. 

o- Cole is Umpire 

The umpire is David L. Cole, a 
leading labor-management arbitra- 
tor and a former high government 
official in various agencies working 
on the settlement of labor-manage- 


ment aguas Cole has served as 


umpire under the no-raiding agree- 
ment for several years. 


Under the procedure, Cole will 
hold hearings and make recom- 
mendations. Unions may then ap- 
peal, if they wish, to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and to the 
Executive Council. 


About 80 unions have signed the 


voluntary no-raiding agreement, 
which first went into operation 
in 1954, 


Meany estimates that about 
30 affiliated unions do not have 
problems involved in the area 
where raiding has occurred. 
About 25 other unions which 
might be affected have not 
chosen to sign the agreement. 
Unions which sign the no-raiding 
agreement pledge themselves to ac- 
cept the umpire’s decisions as final 
and binding. 


The AFL-CIO Constitution 


Boycott Resolution Text 


Following is the text of the Executive Council resolution, 
barring boycotts by one affiliated union against another. 


Ill, Section 4, explicitly guarantees that the integrity of each 
affiliate of the federation shall be maintained and preserved. 


These constitutional provisions and basic principles of 


in Article II, 8 and in Article 


trade union morality require that no affiliate of the AFL-CIO 
should engage in a boycott or similar activity of goods or 
materials manufactured or processed by employes represented 
by another affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, to implement and 
enforce the AFL-CIO Constitution, resolves and directs that: 


1—Ne affiliate of the AFL-CIO shall engage in any boy- 
cott, cessation of work, or refusal to transport, install or 
otherwise work on or with materials which have been manu- 
factured or processed by workers represented by any other 
affiliate. 

2—All disputes concerning charges of violation of the 
obligations herein imposed shall be settled under the pro- 
cedures applicable te the No-Raiding provision (Article II, 
Section 4) of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 


Approved 

Miami Beach, Fla.—Support was 
voiced by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council for the new Douglas- 
Ives civil rights bill, introduced 
in the Senate this week under bi- 
partisan sponsorship. 

The council described the pro- 
posal as a “moderate bill” and said 
“labor looks upon it as the mini- 
mum contribution that Congress 
can and should make to the nation’s 
orderly advance toward our cher- 
ished goal of equal opportunity for 
all Americans.” : 

The council statement, made 
just before Brotherhood week— 
which opens Feb. 16—called on 
all members of organized labor 
“to dedicate themselves to the 
spirit of brotherhood on which 
our American labor movement 
is founded” and to “take the 
lead” in pressing for equal rights 
for all Americans in every field 
of life. 

International’ unions were urged 
to set up their own civil rights com- 
mittees, to include non-discrimina- 
tion clauses-in their contracts, and 
to take the lead in assuring equal 
opportunity in apprentice and voca- 
tional training programs in which 
the unions are represented. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a separate statement marking 
Brotherhood week, urged a re- 
dedication by citizens throughout 
the country in observing the spirit 
of equal opportunity and tolerance 
among people of all races, creeds 
and colors. 


Council Calls Halt 
To ‘Raid’ on UAW 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Actions of 
Denver locals of some unions af- 
filiated with the Metal Trades 
Department in seeking members at 
a Glenn Martin airplane plant in 
Denyer have been termed a “raid.” 

The Executive Council approved 
a report that the activities con- 
stituted a raid upon the United 
Automobile Workers, which has 
contracts covering other Martin 
plants and which has been organiz- 
ing at the Denver installation. 

The council told the unions in- 
volved to notifiy their Denver lo- 
cals to stop the raiding activity. 
The action followed a study of the 
situation by a subcommittee com- 
posed of Vice-Presidents George 
Harrison and L. S. Buckmaster. 


Council Continues 
Radio Programs 


Miami Beach, Fla—TLirteen 
weeks’ additional sponsorship of 
the ABC radio network news 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan 
and John W. Vandercook was 
voted by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. 

The programs were originally 
scheduled to go off the air at the 
end of March. The council de- 
cided to continue the two news 
shows through June while a sub- 
committee studies over-all public 
relations problems. 

The subcommittee is composed 
of Vice-Presidents Doherty, Beirne, 
Minton and Carey. 


Rep. McCarthy 
Bids for Senate 


Liberal Democrat Eugene J. 


‘|McCarthy (Minn.), now serving his 


fifth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has announced his can- 
didacy for the Senate against in- 
cumbent Republican ‘Edward J. 
Thye. 

McCarthy’ was first elected to 
the House from Minnesota’s 4th 
District in 1948, the Truman elec- 
tion year when many members of 
the GOP-dominated 80th Congress 
were turned out of office in direct 
repudiation by the voters. 


|Douglas-lwes _ 
Rights Bill 


WHEN BARBERS and Beauticians vote for 
vention this September they will use the ultimate in “secret bal- 
lots,” the voting machine. The use of machines for swift, legal, 
democratic elections was instituted by the union in 1953. - Pres. 
William C. Birthright is shown demonstrating the machine at the 
1953 convention. 


Text of Resolution 
On Inter-Union Raids 


Following is the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Executive Council which provides that all raiding cases will 
be heard by the impartial umpire of the AFL-CIO no-raiding 


agreement. T 

In cases involving unions that are voluntary signatories of for : 
the no-PRiding agreement, umpire David L. Cole hands down T 
binding decisions. In the cases of non-signatories, which Yat 


will now go before the umpire, Cole will offer recommenda- 
tions rather than final decisions. 

The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement, when it was first 
signed in 1953, provided the basis upon which the negotia- 
tions which resulted in organic unity between the two branches 
of the American labor movement in December 1955 were 
conducted. 

In the period of its operation, both prior to the merger 
and thereafter, it has proved its value as a method of enforc- 
ing a basic minimum principle governing the relationships 
between affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

The basic principle underlying the AFL-CIO No-Raiding 
Agreement was also expressed in the AFL-CIO Constitution 
in Article III, Section 4, which provides that the integrity of 
each affiliate of this federation shall be maintained and pre- 
served and that each such affiliate shall respect the established 
collective bargaining relationship of every other affiliate and 
shall not raid any such established collective bargaining 
relationship. 

With the establishment of this principle as a basic consti- 
tutional principle of the AFL-CIO in December 1955, the 
No-Raiding Agreement of 1953 no longer stands as the em- 
bodiment of a principle applicable only to its signatories but. 
represents a procedural device to enforce a principle appli- 
cable to all AFL-CIO affiliates. \ 

Under the AFL-CIO Constitution, the basic no-raiding 
principle is applicable to all affiliates. Those affiliates signa- 
tory to the No-Raiding Agreement have available, to effectu- 
ate this principle, the mechanisms established by the No- 
Raiding Agreement. Other unions, although bound by the 
same principle, proceed under the procedures specified in 
Article III, Section 4 of the Constitution. 

In the view of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
there remains no reason why this difference in procedures 
should continue to exist in enforcing the same basic principles. 

In accordance with these views, the Executive Council 
resolves: 

1—All disputes concerning charges of violation of the No- 
Raiding principle expressed in Article III, Section 4 of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution shall be processed under the provisions 
and procedures of the No-Raiding Agreement, referred to in 
Article XVIII of the AFL-CIO Constitution, provided that 
with respect to such disputes the impartial umpire shall issue 


recommendations for settlement in lieu of decisions or awards. 

2—In the event a complaint is filed with the president by 
an affiliate alleging that another affiliate has refused to abide 
by a decision of the umpire administering the No-Raiding 
Agreement or the recommendations of the umpire adminis- 
tering the No-Raiding provision of the Constitution, the presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO shall endeavor, by consultation with 


“the appropriate officers of both affiliates, to secure forthwith 


compliance. 

In the event compliance is not obtained, the president 
shall promptly report to the Executive Council. Upon such 
report being submitted, the Executive Council shall consider 
the same, shall hear the appropriate officers of the affiliates 
involved and shall make such decision as is necessary to 


insure compliance with the decision or recommendation as 
the case may be. 
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lavy, Air Force E 
Council Inspects New 
Carrier, Missiles Base 


Miami Beach, Fla.—On-the-scene inspection of two key elements 
of America’s national defense—the Navy’s air arm and the missile 
launching program—was made by members of the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council during the mid-winter meeting here. 

On Feb. 8, council members were guests of the Navy on the 
U.S.S. Ranger, one of the newest of the nation’s fleet of super-air- 
craft carriers, which had been cruising in the Atlantic waters off 
Florida. 


Josts To AFL-CIO Leaders 


Visit Cape Canaveral 

On Feb. 10, the Air Force flew council members to Cape Cana- 
veral, some 150 miles north of here, to inspect-the country’s prime 
missile experimental and launching site. ame 

The Navy’s invitation was extended through Vice Adm. Ed- 
ward W. Clexton who also addressed the council the day before 
the trip. 

The group was transported in landing barges from the Navy base 
at Miami to the huge carrier, one of the Forrestal class, where they 
were guests of Rear Adm. Charles D. Griffin, commander of Car- 
rier Division Four, and Capt. Charles T. Booth II, commander of 
the Ranger. ; : 

During the several-hour visit to the ship, which went several 
miles off shore, the AFL-CIO officials watched exercises in which 
super-sonic jet planes of the Skywarrior, Skyray and Skyraider 
type performed qualification tests for landing and take-off, and 
saw two destroyers re-fueled from the carrier. 

Heading the AFL-CIO visitors’ group were AFL-CIO Pres. —_ 

George Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, who voiced| AN EXPLANATION OF THE WORKINGS of one of the Navy’s newest super-aircraft carriers, 
the union officials’ admiration for the Navy’s hospitality and the|the U.S.S. Ranger, is given AFL-CIO Pres.-George Meany on the ship’s bridge by Rear Adm. 
way in which the exercises were conducted. Charles D. Griffin, commander of Carrier Division Four. 

Briefed on Missiles 

The council members flew north to the Patrick Air Force Base, 
for an inspection of the Cape Canaveral Missile Testing Center. 

The group was welcomed to the base by Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Yates. ; 

After seeing newly declassified movies of previous missile tests, 
both successful and unsuccessful, the Executive Council members 
were driven through the nearby Canaveral testing center. 

On the trip through the 15,000 acres of scrubby Florida seacoast 
land, they saw various industrial installations, landing pads and 
control centers for the missile tests and an occasional missile in 
preliminary stages of preparation for future tests. 
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WATCHING SUPER-SONIC JET PLANES qualify for landing and take-off. tests on the U.S.S. 
Ranger are AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Dubinsky and Harrison, who with other members of the 
Executive Council visited the Navy’s newest carrier off Miami Beach. 


‘INSPECTING THE ELECTRICAL installations on the Ranger 
is AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph D. Keenan, also secretary of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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A HIGHLIGHT IN THE REFUELING of two destroyers vy ine U.».5. «anger is followed by 
: : ; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler during the exercises by the Navy staged for the bene- 
; AFL-CIO NEWS, HINGTON, D. : > ; 
Saturday, Febiuery 15) 1968 OE NCTON De Gage Fivelfit of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. . 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY. = 1988 


A National Crisis 


f igen AMERICAN ECONOMIC crisis marked by a startling 1.1 

million jump in unemployment is beginning to rival the interna- 
tional crisis in its effects upon the people. 

An AFL-CIO special conference on unemployment, scheduled 
in Washington next month, may help to bring together sound ideas 
on how to combat-the problem. With leaders from labor, Congress 
and the executive branch of government talking about the issues, 
it should be possible to develop an economic program capable of 
winning the battle against unemployment. 

Labor has repeatedly pointed out that there is no need for un- 
employmer¢ in America. We have millions of potential consum- 
ers. We have the most tremendous productive capacity the world 
has ever known. 

The present situation is as absurd as it is tragic for those affected, 
because there is no excuse for poverty and unemployment in the 
midst of the plenty, real and potential, that marks the American 
economy. 

Unfortunately, many of the Eisenhower Administration state- 
ments are sadly reminiscent of those of Pres. Herbert Hoover, the 
last Republican occupant of the White House, when the national 
-economy was falling apart nearly 30 years ago. Hoover kept talk- 
ing about prosperity being just around the corner; Eisenhower 
spokesmen are talking about “automatic improvements” in just 
a few months. 

Maybe they will be right—we hope so. But it would be safer 
and saner not to wait that long. The unemployed must eat and 
pay rent and maintain their families today and tomorrow. They 
cannot wait idly while the Administration crystal ball gazers try 
to decide when “everything will be all right.” 

Immediate programs on taxes, public works projects, improved 
unemployment compensation and similar programs will help to 
make the present crisis shorter and milder. 

America’s workers—those in jobs and those hit by joblessness— 
want action now, not predictions and guesses. 


Sensible Programs 


_. grsepbamcess STEPS WERE. taken by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council to reduce friction among affiliated unions brought 
about by jurisdictional problems, raiding and boycotts. 

In adopting new procedures so that all such inter-union con- 
flicts go through the voluntary no-raiding machinery for fact-find- 
ing and recommendations—but not final decisions—the AFL- 
CIO has taken a big step towards working out these problems. 

Of course, miracles won’t happen overnight. But a roadway 
has been built to make possible more cool and considered discus- 
sion of these inter-union frictions; and that way leads to easier 
settlements. 

As Pres. Meany pointed out, the machinery won’t solve all the 
rumpuses—but it most certainly will help to keep the rumpuses 
in their proper place and to end them, perhaps, more quickly than 
in the past. 

The steps taken by the Executive Council are one more indica- 
tion that American labor is prepared to take every possible step 
to keep its own house in order. Labor knows better than anybody 
else the nature of the problem—and knows that self-correction is 
usually far better than legislation, which in the past has too often 
produced more problems than it settled. 
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3 lig ow Hear This? 


With unemployment mounting there is expected 
to be renewed effort in this session of Congress to 
enact federal standards for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Thousands of workers are now paying the price 
for the defeat of such a proposal in 1954. 

In 1957 some 22 percent of the unemployed 
exhausted their unemployment benefits before they 
found work again. Another large percentage of 
jobless workers were denied, through disqualifica- 
tion, collecting any compensation whatsoever. 

What has now been introduced into the Con- 
gress is a bill which would require the states to set 
a minimum of 39 weeks duration for benefits and 
maximum payments of not less than two-thirds of 
the average wage in the state or at least 50 percent 
of the wage of the individual worker. 


Republican Group Opposed 

A similar proposal was advanced in the Senate in 
1954. It was opposed by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and a majority of Republicans in the Senate 
on the basis that it would interfere with states’ rights. 

Actually, Pres. Eisenhower favored some improve- 
ments in unemployment compensation but felt that 
it was the responsibility of the states, not the federal 
government. Sec. of Labor James Mitchell sent out 
letters urging that states enact legislation calling for 
increase of benefits to two-thirds of the weekly wage 
and also a longer period of payments. 

The Mitchell letter quoted Eisenhower as say- 
ing that such improvements were the “first line of 
defense against economic recession.” 

Now, with the economic recession at hand, not 
one state has established such standards. There 
have been some improvements but there seems to 
be little question that they fall far short of what 
Eisenhower and northern Democrats feel is needed. 

In September 1957 the gross average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in manufacturing were 
$83.20 a week. Average unemployment compensa- 
tion maximums in 51 states and territories were 
$32.78—considerably below the advocated standards. 

1954 Fight Recalled 
The Senate fight for adequate standards in 1954 


had much drama and foretold many of the problems 
faced today. 


The House had voted and sent to the Senate the 
Reed bill. This set up a $200 million unemploy- 


erage to 3.8 million more workers. 
A number of Senate Democrats felt that was 


ment reserve fund and extended unemployment COV- - 


Unemployment Boosts Prospect 
Of Improving Jobless Benefits 


not sufficient to meet the problems arising from 
an economic recession. Led by Sen. John Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), they introduced an amendment 
providing for federal standards. 


Kennedy directed the Senate floor fight while 
standing on crutches. A wound suffered in combat 
with the Navy during World War II had been 
bothering him for some time. He delayed going to 
the hospital to direct the fight for the improvements. 


Murray Asks Action 

It was early in the afternoon when Kennedy gave 
the floor to gray-haired, soft-voiced Sen. James E. 
Murray (D-Mont.), a veteran of countless battles 
for working people in his 24 years in the Senate. 
Murray quoted a selection from the Supreme Court 
decision when it upheld the constitutionality of the 
Social Security Act: 

“An unemployment law framed in such a way that 
the unemployed who look to it will be deprived of 
reasonable protection is one in name .and nothing 
more.” 

The only way the Senate could avoid passing a law 
“in name and nothing more,” the Montana senator 
declared, would be to accept amendments introduced 
by Kennedy. 

The Kennedy amendments required states to in- 
crease the size of unemployment compensation 
benefits by an estimated 40 percent on the average. 
Benefits would have to be at least half the worker’s 
wage or two-thirds the state’s average wage and 
would have to be paid for 26 weeks. 

Murray warned: “If the Kennedy amendments 
should be voted down by this body, the vicious trend 
toward transforming state laws into unemployment 
insurance in name only will not be maintained but 
accelerated because the enforcement of even the 
existing and weak few federal standards will be un- 
dermined.” 

Unemployment Increases Chances 

The trend to which Murray referred has been ac- 
celerated. By a roll call vote the Kennedy proposal 
was defeated by 56 to 30. A total of 27 Democrats, 
two Republicans and Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
then an independent, voted for the measure. 

Three senators voted against the final passage of 
the Reed bill. They were Senators Kennedy, Green 
and Pastore of Rhode Island. Unemployment was 
so heavy in their states, they said they couldn’t sell 
a jobless pay bill “in name and nothing more.” 


With unemployment heavy in other states this 
year, prospects may be brighter for federal standards. 


(Public Affairs Institute Washington Window). 
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Page Seven 


JASHINGTON . 


THE TROUBLE WITH the oil-and-gas millionaires is that 

hey can’t read the facts of life in the folklore of American politics. 

“pres. Eisenhower has repeatedly told the gas industry that if 
it will stop being “arrogant” and clumsy, he will gladly sign into 
law its beloved bill to stick consumers with $1 billion a year in 
increased rates. 

He announced this in 1956 when he was forced to veto the bill 
yecause the Superior Oil Co. was nailed trying to slip a $2,500 
campaign contribution” to Republican Sen. Francis Case of South 
yakota. He included in his Budget Message this year a specific 
commendation that the bill be re-enacted. 


But Texas Republican Committeeman “Jack” Porter has messed | # 


hings up again. He insisted on raising $100,000 in GOP campaign 

nds through a dinner crassly proclaiming the industry’s “appre- 
iation” to the Hon. Joe Martin of Massachusetts for enticing 
Republican colleagues to vote in favor of the gas lobby 

A mournful spokesman for the industry told this reporter, 
We've got hundreds of people working honorably to try to explain 
what we honestly think is a good case and then everything is blown 
yp by a few of our’wild men who can’t be controlled.” 

x~ *k * - 

WHEN POSTMASTER GEN. Arthur V. Summerfield testified 
Feb. 12 before the Senate Post Office Committee, he acknowledged 
that the ballyhooed White House announcement of a “$2 billion” 
post office “building” program was not, in any sense, a government 
“public works” plan intended to prime the economic pump. 

He was correct and he couldn't have avoided the confession. 
The so-called “$2 billion program” is made up of two contingent 
sums—$1.5 billion in privately-financed buildings that the govern- 
ment will rent if they are built and an additional $.5 billion to be 
spent for “modernization” of equipment if Congress raises postal 
rates for out-of-town letters to 5 cents. 

But that is not how the original announcement was handled. The 
White House released the information immediately after the Com- 
merce-Labor Dept. disclosure of a 1.1 million jump in unemploy- 
ment. 

Press Sec. Sinan C. Hagerty attempted to impute significance 
to the phony by saying that the plan was being “taken out of the 
planning stage and put into operation.” It was, he avowed, the 
“right thing to do at the right time;” and the implication was so 
clear that some reporters—before they heard about’ Summer- 
field’s testimony—called the program “public works.” 

But it isn’t. It’s an attempt to create an impression of federal 
government activity without any genuine activity, a trick with mir- 
tors. It’s a spurious as the first “school aid program” Eisenhower 
announced way back in 1954 as a “$7 billion” project. When the 
fine print was read, the “program” proposed about $6.8 billion 
from states and localities which couldn’t raise the taxes or float the 
bonds—and only $200 million in actual, cold-cash federal money. 

xk *k& * 

SEN. ALBERT GORE (D-Tenn.) began the Senate’s day on Jan. 
29 by asking unanimous consent that some material he inserted in 
the Congressional Record two days earlier be “omitted” from the 
permanent record. 

Somewhat fascinated, because requests to kill what the Record 
shows are rather unusual, various interested people looked up the 
Jan. 27 number. All was explained: Gore had committed the un- 
pardonable rudeness of using the Record to tell the truth about 
litle tax “reform” bills sponsored by congressmen to “relieve” the 
tax pains of favored corporations. 

He had inserted a story by Scripps-Howard reporter Jack 
Steele on the “Hilton Hotels bill” and the “Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine bill” and a congressman’s personal charitable foundation 
bill, and the “DuPont, Sun Oil, etc., bills.” 


Without a word of explanation, Gore thought better and took 
that thing out of the Record. 


Senators Urge ‘Rights’ Action 


Civil rights injustices have had a more serious 
tect on leadership abroad than the Russian sput- 
tiks, a Republican and Democratic leader in the 
Congressional integration fight agreed on “Washing- 
ton Reports to the People,” AFL-CIO public service 
tadio program. 

Both Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) and Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N. Y.) were abroad last year shortly 
after the Little Rock high school incident, and the 
launching of the Russian earth satellites. Javits 
temarked: 

“We were hit with Little Rock in early Septem- 
ber; we were hit with the Russian earth satellites 
in early October. Both were lethal blows to the 
lkadership position of the U. S. in the free world.” 

He said we must not forget that a billion persons, 


enforced. 


assume added 
suits, but also 


Morgan Says: 


(This. column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


contrived to increase the human life span I 
‘doubt if many people really relish the prospect of 
growing old. Poetically identifying this increasing 
age group of senior citizens with the “autumn 
years” doesn’t dispel the bleakness of the experience. 

The almost inevitable 
accompaniment of failing 
health makes the picture 
even more stark. Ade- 
quate hospital and medical 
care for older people, and 
payment for same, com- 
prise a growing problem. 
Voluntary group insurance 
plans are providing in- 
creasing relief but they 
don’t begin to deal ade- 
quately with existing con- 
ditions. 

What to do? One specific if partial remedy has 
been worked up by Congressman Forand, Democrat 
of Rhode Island, in a bill bearing his name which 
he introduced in the House last August. Efforts are 
currently under way to. get hearings scheduled on 
it before the Ways and Means Committee, where 
it is pigeon-holed. 

One way or another, the public is bound to 

hear more about the Forand bill which, among 
other things, proposes to extend a program of 


Vandercook Says: 


Alpha 58 Gave 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE SUCCESSFUL LAUNCHING of Alpha 58, 
America’s first space satellite, has given us a 
clearer perspective on many things. Though the 


Explorer is far lighter than the Russians’ sputniks, it 
is probably, pound for pound, a finer scientific in- 
strument. 


At any rate, we have shown that we 
can do it. 


We also know that 
under an Administration 
Jess opposed to every 
form of intellectualism, 
and one with more 
imagination, we could 
have done it long ago. 
It is true that our fail- 
ures in rocketry have 
been more numerous 
than our successes, but 
that’s because in a de- 
mocracy it is not pos- 

sible to hide flame-spouting mistakes 80 feet long, 
even if there were any intention of doing so. 

The Russians, long practiced in concealing their 
mistakes (a commodity in which they unquestionably 
lead the world) have let us know only of their 


The senators urged further legislation on the sub- 
ject by the current Congress. 

“I feel very strongly that this is not the time to 
suspend the fight,” Javits said. 
stration fought last year for a civil rights bill, but 
this year I'd like to see them continue because that’s 
the only way to get results.” 

Douglas said that the federal government should 
assume added responsibility to see that the laws are 


Both senators have reintroduced Section III, re- 
moved from the legislation last year. Douglas 
said he seeks “to have the federal government 


‘to provide financial assistance to 


communities which want to integrate, but which 


triumphs. But it is ridiculous to think that they 


ae THOUGH SCIENCE and medicine have 


~ One method is by celestial navigation. 


Aged Need More Medical Care 


hospital and medical aid to persons eligible for 
insurance under social security, A number of 
liberal groups, organized labor included, back 
this plan. To others, especially the American 
Medical Association, it is just so much socialized 
medicine. 

Some thinking people, however, have been fas- 
cinated by the subtle, unsubtle and interlocking 
pressures applied against the bill. A banker in 
Lincoln, Nebr., who also serves as a trustee of a 
hospital, sent out a form letter attacking it. The . 
administrator of a big hospital who accepted his 
invitation to respond with his own views on the 
legislation got a reply, not from the banker, but © 
from an insurance man who has appeared before 
Congress many times and scored the whole social 
security program. 

The American Hospital Association has an- 
nounced its carefully qualified opposition to the 
Forand measure as it stands but this wasn’t 
enough for General Electric which, with other 
members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, is trying to use the weight and prestige 
of industry to beat it. 

Whatever its dangers may be, the measure, its 
backers assert, will not use a nickel of general tax 
returns; the 60-day hospital’ and medical care dis- 
pensed to persons over 65 receiving social security 
benefits would be covered by a one percent payroll 
tax shared equally by employer and employe. 

Astonishing nobody, the AMA denounces the 
plan in principle. But it may be that the opposition 
this time will have to put up or shut up because the 
smug assertion that the so-called “voluntary ap- 
proach” to our health problems is adequate and 
working is being challenged by medical and hospital 
authorities themselves. 


Us Perspective 


have not had as many busts as we’ve had. Prob- 
ably, vastly more, because they have been experi- 
menting longer. 

What has been most instructive in our own lately 
gained experience in missile-firing, though, has been 
what it has taught us about rockets as weapons of 
war. In the present state of their development here 
(and we may suppose that the situation cannot be 
diametrically different in the USSR) missiles are still 
very far-from being perfect military instruments. 

The giant rockets of today can be fired only 
from extremely elaborate, specially constructed, 
permanent positions. Those sites are highly vul- 
nerable to counter-attack. Missiles are almost 
inconceivably delicate. 

Take just one of their functions—target finding. 
That’s to 
say, a staggeringly intricate automatic device, while 
a long-range missile is in headlong flight, must take 
sights on stars, reckon wind drift, time, latitude and 
longitude, and provide guidance, all by mechanical 
means and with perfect accuracy. 

Another target-finding device depends on measur- 
ing and seeking out radiant heat which is invisibly 
given forth by a blacked-out, far-off city. The least 
error and your missile might land anywhere. 

Under no circumstances should we assume that 
the Russians aren’t far alread of us. But perhaps 
we can assume that Red rockets won’t start drop- 
ping into our front yards tomorrow. And that 


a strong case still exists for keeping the rest of 
our powder dry. 


“Yes, the Admini- 


responsibility not only for legal 


\wo-thirds of the free world, are not white. 


Douglas noted that the many uncommitted people 
in Asia, Africa and the Near East have been anti- 
British and anti-French, and “when we display race 
Mejudice they. are estranged from us and inclined 
foward the Russians.” 


are deterred by the expense. 

“We believe the federal government should be a 
positive force in helping to bring about integration, 
that it cannot wash its hands of the situation, that it 
should take a more positive and direct attitude in a 
helpful way,” said Douglas. 


MORE CIVIL RIGHTS legislation should be enacted by the cur- 
rent Congress according to Republican Sen. Jacob K. Javits of 
New York (left) and Democratic: Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois. 
They were interviewed on the AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 


gram, “Washington Reports to the People.” 
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THE STRONGEST BOND OF HUMAN SYMPATHY OUTSIDE 
OF THE FAMILY RELATION SHOULD BE ONE UNITING ALL 
WORKING PEOPLE OF ALL NATIONS AND TONGUES ANDKINDREDS 


~ ME GREGOR 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Why They Think You're ‘Nuts 


By Jane Goodsell 


Take a perfectly normal person, like you, for 
instance. I'll bet that within a three-block radius 
of your home, there are a dozen people who are 
convinced that you are irrational, unpredictable and 
slightly off your rocker. 

The trouble is that most people do not recognize 
normal behavior 
when they see it. 
This leads to an aw- 
ful lot of people tell- 
ing each other that 
they are very; very 


peculiar or plain 
crazy. 
The simple 


truth is that most 
people are normal, 
including the ones 
that you probably 
think are slightly 
off their rockers 
— your husband 
or wife, your chil- 
dren, your co- 


workers and your neighbors. 

The following examples may clarify my point: 

1.—Mrs. K, a 31-year-old housewife, enters a 
repair shop with her electric blender which does 
not work. The repair man looks it over, and tells 
her that he can have it fixed for her in three days. 
Mrs. K wrings her hands .in anguish, whimpers 
that life isn’t worth living without her blender and 
pleads with the repairman to have it ready that 
afternoon. 

Taking pity on Mrs. K, the repairman agrees 
to have the blender in working order at 5 o’clock 
the following afternoon. 

Abnormal behavior: Mrs. K arrives on the 
stroke of 5 to pick up her blender. 

Normal behavior: Mrs. K arrives for her blender 
two weeks and three days after it is ready. 

2.—Mr. B, a 39-year-old householder, is informed 
by his wife at the breakfast table that she is plan- 
ning to serve corned beef and cabbage for dinner 
that night. 

Abnormal behavior: Mr. B orders his usual 
hamburger with french fries for lunch that day. 


Normal behavior: Mr. B, for some unfathomable 
reason, spends the morning thinking about corned 


beef and cabbage. He can’t imagine what put such 
an idea into his head, but he walks six blocks out 
of his way to eat lunch at a restaurant that special- 
izes in you-know-what. Upon arriving home, he 
innocently tells his wife what he had for lunch. 

3.—Betty C, a 6-year-old, displays an obsessive 
interest in the neighbors’ piano, spending long hours 
teaching herself to play Yankee Doodle and other 
little tunes by patiently picking out the notes. At 
considerable sacrifice, her parents buy a piano and 
engage the best piano teacher in town. 


Abnormal behavior: Betty practices long hours, 


' and eventually becomes an accomplished pianist. 


Normal behavior: Betty immediately loses in- 
terest-in the piano, develops an obsessive interest in 
horses and-can’t understand why her parents won't 
buy her a horse. 

4.—Joan D, a 16-year-old high school junior, is 
overheard by her father telling her best friend that 
she wouldn’t go out with that stuck up Bob B, if 
he were the last boy on earth. 

Abnormal behavior: When Joan is asked by 
Bob B to go with him to the junior prom, she 
turns him down cold. 

Normal behavior: When Joan is telephoned by 
Bob B, she gushes, “Why, I’d love to!” and im- 
mediately phones her best friend to scream de- 
lightedly, “Guess what? He asked me for a date!” 


office manager.” 


How fo Buy: : i - : i: 
Health Insurance Is" 
Full of Loopholes 


By Sidney Margolius 

LDER PEOPLE NEED health insurance most but find it 
8 hardest to get. Most insurance companies don’t sell hospital 
and sickness insurance to oldsters, and when they do, charge high 
premiums or provide only limited benefits. Also, many group 
sickness plans which cover wage-earners stop when they retire, 
The result is, two of three people over 65 have, no health 
insurance. But older folks generally incur hospitalization costs 
three times those of people under 65, and their surgical expenses 
are twice as heavy. : 
That’s why unions and many welfare organizations are backing 
the Forand bill to provide hospitalization and surgical benefits 
for people getting social security, widows with young children as 

well as people over 65. s 


: 


A Hot Issue eevsits 


This has become the hottest issue of the actually 303 different 
bills to change social security introduced into the present Congress, 

The American Medical Association is bitterly fighting the 
social security hospital-insurance idea. At its last cenvention, 
it named this proposal the major immediate challenge to the 
medical profession, along with coronary heart disease, the doc- 
tors must beat. But the AMA has offered no alternative 
suggestions for solving the problem. 

The health-insurance need of older folks recently has led some 
commercial insurance companies to promote hospitalization pol- 
icies for them. This department has examined a number of these 
policies. On the surface, they seem inexpensive. Several are a 
little better than others. But in general, they are expensive for 
the limited benefits provided. 

A major flaw in most commercial hospitalization policies is 
the “elimination endorsement.” When you apply, you have to 
list any illnesses for which you had medical attention during 
the previous 10 years, The companies then stipulate in your 
policy that they will not pay benefits for these illnesses. These, 
of course, are the very illnesses for which you most need the 
insurance, 

Another tricky point is “contestability.” The most dangerous 
policies make no stipulation about this at all. Any time the 
insurance company wants it can contest a claim for payment by 
questioning whether you listed the illness as an existing condition 
at the time of application. The more reliable policies at least 
limit the period of contestability to two years after the date of 
issue of the policy. 

Social Security Plan Better 

The proposed health-insurance addition to Social Security would 
provide up to 60 days a year of hospital care, including all serv- 
ices, an additional 60 days of nursing-home care if needed, and 
would also pay for all surgical expenses. 

The cost to the average worker of this insurance for himself 
and his family, would be about 20-25 cents a week in additional 


social security tax, with his employer putting up an equal amout. 
Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


Car Buyers Warned 
Of Contract Packing 


New nation-wide abuses in the “packing” of autemobile time 
contracts, through unconscionable rates for credit life insurance 
have been aired by -Kenneth Barnard, chairman of the installment 
contracts committee of the Association of Better Business Bureaus. 

“There is no more sense in permitting the public to be victim- 
ized by trickery in time financing, than in ‘taking’ the individual 
car purchaser by ‘gimmick’ advertising and selling of cars,” said 
Barnard. 

He said the legitimate majority of the automobile industry, 
working with the Better Business Bureaus, the National Automobile 
Dealers Association and local auto dealer groups, long since has 
devised advertising safeguards designed to restore that field to 
public confidence. 

New schemes, described by Barnard, include the wide sale 
of certain kinds of credit life insurance to supplant hidden 
“packs,” recently exposed and stopped by many state laws. 

“What the sharpers thus lose, they seek now to recover by 
other secret methods, likewise cleverly concealed from the un- 
suspecting car purchaser,” explained Barnard. 

The importance and value of credit life insurance is fully recog- 
nized by the Association of Better Business Bureaus. “However,” 
said Barnard, “there is no justification for forcing car buyers to 
purchase individual credit life policies when group coverage usually 
can give the same protection at half the price, or in charging un- 
conscionably high premium rates to increase ‘kickbacks’ ‘to the 
shady dealer. Those ‘kickbacks’ now are reaching millions of 
dollars per year and rapidly increasing. 

“Unchecked and unopposed, such sales can harm the entire 
automobile market. Like so many trick schemes, they bring serious 
loss of confidence in legitimate dealers, finance and insurance 
interests, which unjustly suffer at the hands of the minority prac- 


ticing manipulation and fraud. Many. of the offenders, dealers | 


and finance companies alike, are not licensed to sell insurance 
in their respective states.” j 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


14FL-CIO Denounces French 
Bombing of Tunisian Village 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Sharp criticism of the recent French airforce bombing of a Tunisian village | 
; coupled by the AFL-CIO Executive Council with a strong plea that the U.S. end “assistance 


ich France uses to wage war against the Algerian people.” 


The French bombardment of the village of Sakiet-Sidi-Yousseff was described as “shocking” 
that continued military conflict in Algeria threatens “world peace 


4 the council voiced concern 


oj freedom.” 

The AFL-CIO has sent $1,000 
jo the Tunisian Labor Federa- 
fon for medical supplies for the 
victims of the bombardment. 
Vigorous action by the U.S. gov- 
;ament, the council said, might 
~d to Fren¢h compliance with 
gited Nations resolutions “so 
hat hostilities, can be ended and 
ne peoples of. France and AIl- 
sia can live in peace and friend- 
sip with each other.” 

Such an American policy move, 
he council said, is “urgent” be- 
huse the French colonial forces 
we been using U.S. military and 
konomic aid ‘to wage the war 
inst the Algerian people seek- 


\FL-CIO Pledges Aid 


o Venezuelan Unions 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Support and aid for the re-emerging 
kmocratic rights and trade unions of Venezuela, whose people 
werthrew the “bloody dictatorship” of the Jiminez regime, were 
viced by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

Noting that the country had been held in the grip of “totalitarian 


ing independence and self-govern- 
ment. U.S. “influence and pres- 
tige” would help to end hostitlities 
and permit the North American 
peoples to live in freedom and 
peace, and in friendship with the 
people of France. 
Warns of Soviet Moves 

Another statement, analyzing re- 
cent Soviet political moves in the 
international field, said the present 
“intense diplomatic and propa- 
ganda campaign” of the Russians 
is devoted to the basic Kremlin 
goal of world conquest and Com- 
munist enslavement.” 

Part of the Soviet game, the 
council pointed out, is to split the 


10 recalled that “organized labor 
fered the brunt of the tyrant’s 
ttack.”” 

Hails Venezuelan Workers 
“Special tribute must be paid to 

Venezuelan Confederation of 
ibor and its leaders who during 
troubled years fought vali- 
nly within the country and in 
le,” the council said. It pointed 
t that labor was in the “fore- 
ont of the final battle that de- 
sed the military junta of Gen. 
rez Jiminez.” 


ESC 


In another statement, the coun- 
til voiced its “deepest sympathy” 
fr the “valiant struggle” of 
trikers in Nassau, Bahamas, a 
british-owned island about 150 


kspotism” for 10 years, the AFL-®— 


For a three-week period recently, 
taxi and hotel and restaurant work- 
ers struck, under the leadership of 
the Bahamas Federation of Labor, 
against anti-union employers. The 
union is a sister affiliate of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. 
Oppressive Labor Laws 

“The present labor unrest in the 
Bahamas is the direct outcome of 
the fact that political power is 
undemocratically vested in a small 
privileged clique,” the council said, 
pointing “out that labor legislation 
on the island is “oppressive.” 

“We are sure that the British 
Trades Union Congress . . . wil 
use their good offices in London 
to support efforts to remedy these 


miles off the Florida coast. 


American Expert on Soviets 


Warns U. S. Education Lags 


New York—America’s leading expert on Soviet education has warned that we must develop 
“which will serve the purposes, of our free society as imaginatively and 
ectively as Soviet education serves the purposes of the most ruthless and all-embracing despotism 


tlucational policies 


mown to the human race.’ 

Professor George S. Counts, 
mer president of the American 
tderation of Teachers and author 
many works on Soviet edica- 
im, laid owt a nihe- point pro- 
mm which he said was essential 
)meet the challenge to the free 
ld of Soviet education. Dr. 
unts is professor emeritus at 
tachers College, Columbia Uni- 
sity and chairman of the New 
wk State Liberal Party. 


Russian Hiteracy Down 


He pointed out in an interview 
at Soviet scientific achievements 
t@ not the result of some recent 
ash” program but actually be- 
during the time of Nikolai 
fin, the first Soviet dictator, in 
0 at a time when it was esti- 
ted that 50.percent of the Rus- 
1 people were illiterate. Today, 
estimated that illiteracy is 10 
vent. 
Dr. Counts said that dis 
Wwiet espiomage is “a contribut- 
I’ factor” to their scientific suc- 
ses, “it was not as much of 
factor as has been assumed.” 
Communists, he pointed out, 
“tured German scientists after 
Mt war as did America and that 
lped Soviet science. 
‘Stalin starved the Russian peo- 
"he said. “These achieve- 


waters of the Nile, was suggested 


from its democratic allies. ‘To off- 
set that, the AFL-CIO urged the 
Free World to build up its “mili- 
tary, economic, political and scien- 
tific unity and strength.” 

Entering into the current de- 
bate over the wisdom and value 
of a meeting with the Soviets, 
the council said it “favors dip- 
lomatic negotiations at the sum- 
mit or any level—provided our 
country and its allies are united 
in policy and _ prepared in © 
advance.” 

In a six-point program, the AFL- 
CIO leaders urged a “coordinated 
international effort” to promote 
world trade, productivity and pur- 
chasing power—including the cre- 
ation of a “substantial interna- 
tional consumers fund” to allow 
Latin America, Africa and Asia to 
buy needed goods. 

It called for U.S. leadership 
in a world-wide project for the 
development and effective use of 
water resources, developed along 
the principles of TVA to provide 
irrigation, power, soil improve- 
ment and industrial growth. The 
Sudan, south of Egypt at the head- 


as a possible site for a pilot proj- 
ect. 


Atomic Energy Stressed 


Also urged were better methods 
of . exchanging information on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
improvement of Free World infor- 


mation agencies, continued efforts 
to win international agreement on 
nuclear tests and the halting of 
production of nuclear weapons, 
and ballistic missiles. 

The council urged a special ses- 
sion of the UN general assembly to 
prepare a plan for “international 
control of outer space for peaceful 


conditions as speedily as possible.” 


purposes.” 


ments have come out of the hides 
of the people of the Soviet Union. 
Their living standards didn’t ad- 
vance. 

Powerful Propaganda 

“Soviet achievements are power- 
ful propaganda. They can say to 
underdeveloped freé countries, 
‘This is what we were able to do in 
40 years.” That’s a_ powerful 
message.” 

Asked whether he favored a 
broad exchange program as was re- 
cently agreed upon by the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, Professor Counts 
replied in the affirmative but added, 
‘we must do this with our eyes 
open.” 

“Our country could benefit 
from such a program,” he said, 
“because the Soviet visitors, no 
matter how carefully tested they 
would be before being sent here, 
would see that the things they 
have been told about America in 
their books are not true.”. 


Outlines Program For U.S. 

Professor Counts’ program for 
American education calls for: 

e Raising “the qualifications and 
the material and spiritual rewards 
of the teacher at all levels. . 
Teaching must come to be regarded 
as one of the noblest and most 
arduous of callings.” 


e Intellectual achievement must 
carry prestige equal to that asso- 
ciated with athletic prowess today. 

@ Neither race, creed, national 
origin nor family circumstance 
should determine a child’s educa- 
tional opportunities. Because such 
factors operate today, from one- 
fourth to one-half of the most 
talented members of the younger 
generations are eliminated from 
“the upper reaches of our educa- 
tior al system.” 

e The American people do not 
understand the nature of the Soviet 
Union and world communism 
whicn explains, in part, why we 
were caught unawares by Soviet 
scientific advances. Our schools 
should teach what communism is 
but “powerful forces in our so- 
ciety have opposed this very pro- 
posal for many years and thus 
compounded the ignorance of our 
people.” 

e The mastery of foreign lan- 
guages is a major responsibility of 
our schools, not only European 
languages but those of Asia and 
Africa as well. “As the most 
powerful of free nations we must 
consign our traditional provincial- 
ism in this realm to the wastebasket 


Free World and divorce America| 


TT 


Bright Spot. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

had expected to conduct himself, 
after Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
turned over to Harris files of the 
investigation that Schwartz had 
made available. 

Morse surrendered the docu- 
ments to Harris after announcing 
that their contents warranted a 
thorough investigation by a “select” 
committee. The Oregon senator 
was joined by other Democrats, in- 
cluding Sen. John J. Sparkman 
(Ala.) and Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(Pa.), in warning that if the Harris 
subcommittee failed to make a 
drastic inquiry they would move 
for action by the Senate. 


Documents Have Disappeared 
Harris complained publicly that 
“other” documents, including ma- 
terials relating to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority that hands out 
certificates for air routes, had “dis- 
appeared” from the subcommittee 
Office. 

The firing of Schwartz and the 
resignation of Moulder came as a 
climax to protracted wrangling 
within the subcommittee and the 
open exchange of charges of bad 
faith. 

Efforts of Schwartz to expose 
expense - account irregularities 
and improper relations between 
FCC commissioners and radio- 
television licensees or applicants 
ran into a storm of protests by 
subcommittee members who 
were promptly charged with de- 
sire to protect the FCC. 

Moulder explained when he quit 
that long before the public con- 
troversy he had been denied what 
he termed the “usual power” of an 
investigations chairman to name 
the committee staff and control its 
activities. 


Counsel Denied Files 

Schwartz stated in public, dur- 
ing the three days of the hearings 
he was allowed to conduct before 
his ouster, that he had been denied 
access to files. of material turned 
over to the subcommittee by the 
FCC in response to Schwartz’s own 
inquiries. The subcommittee ma- 
jority. had ordered Moulder, he 
said, to treat the material as “con- 
fidential.” 

The newly constituted subcom- 
mittee, with Harris in command, 
began its hearings in a welter of 
reports that money had been 
paid or “lent” to an FCC com- 


of history.” 


missioner by a representative for 


Ousted Counsel Called 
In FCC Investigation 


an airline awarded an_ interest 
in a television license. 

There were questions about an- 
other television license in which 
the FCC awarded a channel to a 
Boston newspaper and _ further 
questions about White House ac- 
tion in influencing the CAB in two 
cases of airline route certificates to 
Mexico City and Miami. 


Top Republicans Named 
The names of influential Repub- 
licans were freely mentioned in 
relation to some cases. Among 
those projected into the news were 
Thomas E. Dewey, former GOP 
presidential nominee, whose law 
firm was alleged to have refused 
its files to Schwartz, and one Col. 
George Gordon Moore, a Wash- 
ington consultant who is Mrs. Ei- 
senhower’s brother-in-law. 

Harris in taking over the inves- 
tigation pointed out that he had 
recently sold his own quarter in- 
terest in a TV station. 


Paper Unions 
Win Pay Hike 
Ending Strike 


Vancouver, B. C.—Some 6,000 
pulp and paper workers in British 
Columbia have reached an agree- 
ment with managements of nine 
firms to end an 82-day walkout. 

The workers, members of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and the United Paper- 
makers and paperworkers, received 
"a general wage increase of 7.5 per- 
cent retroactive as of last July 1, 
and a 2 percent raise starting next 
July 1. 

Mechanics will get additional in- 
creases up to 5 cents an hour. A 
night shift differential of 7 cents 
was also negotiated. 

The contract also provides for 
three weeks vacation for men with 
10 years service this year, and for 
those with five years service from 
May 1, 1959. 

Vice Pres. John Sherman signed 
the pact on behalf of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
and Vice Pres. Al. E. Brown signed 
for the United Papermakers and 


Paperworkers. 
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TOP NEWSMEN SCANNED 77 entries in the Americal Newspaper Guild’s Haast Broun 
Memorial Award contest before coming up with joint winners Arthur W. Geiselman, Jr., of 
the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily and Aaron Epstein of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) Morning Journal 


and Evening News. 
petition since 1941. 


They will each receive $250 and a citation from ANG, sponsor of the com- 
The judges, seated from left, were Irving Dilliard of the editorial page staff 


of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Norton Mockridge, city editor of the New York World Telegram 
& Sun and Herbert L. Block, editorial cartoonist Washington Post & Times-Herald. Standing is 
Adolph Rahm, of St. Louis, chairman of the award committee. 


Hoffa Directs Teamsters Board 
To Drop ‘Conflicting’ Interests 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Teamsters Union Executive Board met here for its first full-scale ses- 
sion since the union’s affairs were put under the supervision of sis dataciaae “monitors” with 


broad but still-to-be-implemented powers of direction and review. 


Pres. James R. Hoffa, encouraged by a physician’s report that Seiteniel him as “healthy as a 
trout,” according to Sec.-Treas. John F. English, directed his fellow board members that they 


would have to follow his example > 
in divesting themselves of private 
business interests that might in- 
volve a “conflict” with their union 
responsibilities. 


Seeks to Avoid ‘Loss’ 


‘Hoffa said he would dispose of 
his interest in the Hobren Truck- 
ing Co., a firm that leases equip- 
ment under a contract for hauling 
Cadillacs. Hoffa told the Mc- 
Clellan Senate committee several 
months ago that Mrs. Hoffa and 
Mrs. Owen (Bert) Brennan, wife 
of a newly elected pro-Hoffa Team- 
sters vice president, own the com- 
pany. 

Hoffa said then that his wife 
and Mrs. Brennan would sell 

the firm but that there was a 

problem in avoiding “a loss.” 

The Teamsters’ board, in a 
meeting that was simultaneous with 
but lasted beyond the midwinter 
session of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, also took the following 
actions: 

e Expressed ‘‘satisfaction,”’ 
through Hoffa, that the AFL-CIO 
did not at this time charter anti- 
Hoffa locals seeking direct affilia- 
tion with the federation. 

e Welcomed news of the vic- 
tory of John J. O’Rourke, also a 
union vice president, to a five-year 
term as president of New York 


Newspaper Unions 
Win in St. Paul 


St. Paul, Minn.—A 45-day strike 
of editorial and mechanical unions 
against the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press ended with wage in- 
creases ranging from $8 to $9 per 
week over a two-year period. 

The newspapers signed new 
agreements with the Typographical 
Union, the Mailers, Stereotypers, 
Machinists and the St. Paul News- 
paper Guild. 

During the strike, which started 

‘Dec. 17, the unions published 29 

editions of a special strike paper, 
the St. Paul Sentinel. The final 
edition of the Sentinel ran 40 pages 
and had a circulation of 41,000. 


Joint Council 16. Ballots from 
the election were subpoenaed by 
the Senate committee. 

@ Named Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, counsel for Hoffa in the 
Senate bribery case in which the 
union president won acquittal, as 
general counsel of the organization. 

e Met the three-member group 
of “monitors” named by U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge F. Dickinson Letts in 
the court settlement that ended 
trial of the injunction suit seeking 
to upset Hoffa’s election as “rigged” 
and illegal. 

e Studied terms of the court 


orders signed by Letts, and heard 
Williams explain them, governing 
conduct of the union’s affairs pend- 
ing a new convention and election 
of officers. 

e Decided to summon former 
Pres. Dave Beck “to Washington” 
for an explanation of the benefits 
to which he is entitled or not en- 
titled in retirement. 

e Learned that David B. Char- 
ney’s Allied Public Relations As- 
sociates had decided to drop its 
oion for remaining four years 
for $225,000-a-year public rela- 
tions services. 


Labor to Aid Drive 
For Foreign Aid Fund: 


Some 30 AFL-CIO spokesmen will participate in a major grass 
roots conference in Washington Feb. 25 on the foreign aid ; 


mutual assistance program. 


Both Pres. Eisenhower and forme 
Pres. Harry S. Truman will be conference speakers. — 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced in Miami Beach 


ati 


Fla., that more than half the mem-% 
§| bers of the Executive Council, plus 


leaders of many AFL-CIO unions 
and key staff officials, will attend 
the meeting. oe 

The conference, intended to mo- 
bilize existing sentiment for a 
broad-scale program: of economic 
aid to the free world and to under- 
developed areas, is being planned 
under the direction of Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association and chairman 
of Eisenhower’s Intl. Development 
Advisory Board. 

Truman will, address a confer- 
ence luncheon. at noon. Pres. 
Eisenhower will be the speaker at 
a dinner. The non-partisan meet- 
ing will mark the first appearance 
in more than five years of both the 
President and the former President 
on the same program. 

Council Adopts Resolution 

The AFL-CIO policy on foreign 
economic aid was spelled out in 
an Executive Council resolution 
adopted at Miami Beach, Fla., 
asking an ‘“expanding program” 
that is “geared to the needs and 
aspirations of the people of under- 


developed areas.” 


“Much more” than mere re- 
ciprocal reduction of trade bar- 
riers is required, the council said, 
and it expressed “dismay” that 
“in the face of the growing 
Soviet threat” through economic 
penetration Pres. Eisenhower 
has requested less money for 
overall foreign aid than he asked 
last year and “less than is being 
expended this year.” 

We need a “long-term program” 
through giving the Development 
Loan Fund authorized by Congress 
“permanent status,” the council de- 
claration stated. : sd 

Soviet Union Competes 

‘An effective program” will de- 
mand a minimum U. S. share of 
$2 billion a year—far more than 
Eisenhower has sought—and assist- 
ance that is “economically feasible” 
for the areas that are to be helped. 

“It is tragic’ that some coun- 


AFL-CIO Asks ‘Hard Look’ 
At Bill Codifying Bank Laws 


The AFL-CIO asked the House Banking Committee to take a long, hard look before approving 
a Senate-passed bill to codify and revise the nation’s intricate banking laws. 
Legislative Rep. George D. Riley and AFL-CIO economist Nathan Goldfinger pointed out that 


the bill was written on the basis of: 
recommendations of a 27-member 
advisory committee composed 
largely of bankers. 


‘Bankers Are Human’, 

The 27 advisers, said Riley, “are 
in all likelihood honorable men of 
stature.” But “since bankers are 
human beings, it would not seem 
too strange if items of self-interest” 
were to be found in the “long, 
complicated and technical bill” 
drastically affecting the “entire 
banking system and the general 
welfare.” 


Congress would be “outraged,” 
Riley suggested, if a 27-member 
advisory committee of union of- 
ficials were to frame all detailed 
proposals for a thorough revision 
and updating of labor laws. The 
legislators would be reluctant to 
let union leaders set wage rates 
as the bankers, in some measure, 
were allowed to make sugges- 
tions on the interest rates from 
which their institutions draw 
revenue. 


The banking bill, he said, “de- 
serves at least as much caution and 
detailed study” from Congress as 


a union-drafted labor relations bill, 


“since the banking system is-more 
complex and less familiar than are 
labor-management relations.” 


Warns of Loophole 
Riley specifiically warned against 
a loophole in the Senate-passed 
measure created by elimination of 
the federal usury law on install- 
ment-purchase contracts. 


The existing federal usury law 
sets a maximum of 7 percent in 
interest charges in states that do 
not enforce their own maximum 
interest charges, he said. Repeal 
would leave buyers unprotected 
in states that have neglected to 
adopt usury statutes. 

Another section of the pending 
bill, prohibiting state examination 
of national banks, would leave even 
states with adequate usury laws 
without the power to discover 
violations, he warned. 

Riley also pointed out that the 
Federal Reserve System board of 
governors and Open Market Com- 
mittee—the small group of experts 
that decides when and to what ex- 
tent to buy and sell government 
bonds in the open market—wauld 
be left under the proposed law 


without any representatives from 
labor, small business interests and 
consumers, 

The Federal Reserve and the 
Open Market Committee together 
powerfully influence the supply of 
money, the going rates of interest, 
the price of government bonds and 
the “growth of the economy,” he 
told the House committee. 

Yet these groups now are re- 
quired by statute to include repre- 
sentatives only of various named 
interests,. and the pending bill 
would perpetuate a system in which 
consumers and labor are not re- 
quired to be represented. 

“Without such representation,” 

Riley testified, “it is hard to con- 

ceive of (the board and commit- 

tee) as representative of the 
public.” 

Riley also asked amendment of 
the bill to require the affirmative 
vote of a stated number of Federal 
Reserve Board members for major 
decisions. The Senate-approved 
measure would allow a simple ma- 
jority to exercise control, and a 
President could effectively domi- 
nate policy, he said, by the device 


terms they are offered are mor 
generous than the U. S. will exten¢ 

American aid should be “chan. 
neled through international agen. 
cies where funds from other 
sources are not available,” the 
council said, and the benefits of 
aid “should be widely shared by 
the peoples of underdeveloped 
countries,” This should include 
“the development of strong dem. 
ocratic institutions such as co. 
operatives and trade union:.” 

In the field of reciprocal trade, 
the council renewed the AFL-CIQ 
convention endorsement of a five. 
year extension of the basic trade 
pact law that expires this year. 

Back Reciprocal Tarifis 
Organized labor has supported 
the reciprocal trade program for 4 
quarter century, the _ resolution 
stated, and the President should 
continue to have “meaningful 
authority” to negotiate reductions 
in tariff rates, with the “escape 
clause” allowing due consideration 
of groups and industries suffering 
harm. 

“Our tariff policy is a national 
policy,” the council said, and “it 
is the responsibility of the federal 
government to reduce the hard- 
ship of those adversely affected 
by increased imports resulting 
from reduced tariffs.” 

Congress furthermore should 
“establish as a fundamental ob- 
jective of our international trade 
policy the promotion of fair labor 
standards” in industries producing 
for foreign export. 


U. S. Workers 
Pay Increase 


Action Asked 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A call for 
quick passage of bills to provide 
salary increases for government 
employes, including postal workers, 
was seat to members of the Senate 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil. 

In wires to each senator, the 
council said it had endorsed two. 
bills—S. 27 and S. 74—“to accord 
some measure of economic justice 
to the great army of loyal public 
servants who carry on the work 
of our government.” 

Calling for passage “now” 
without “crippling amendments,” 
the council voiced confidence 
that Pres. Eisenhower “will not 
exercise his yeto power against 
pay legislation this time.” 

If he does, the council telegrams 
said, “Congress should act in time 
so that there will be opportunity 
to over-ride a veto before adjourn- 
ment.” At the last session of Con- 
gress, the government pay bills 
were voted in the final days, and 
Pres. Eisenhower wrote his veto 
after Congress had adjourned. 

‘Victimized’ by Vetoes 

The council pointed out that 
government and postal workers 
have received only one pay increase 
in seven years, and pointed out 
they have been “victimized” by five 
presidential vetoes of pay legisla~ 
tion approyed by Congress. 


“As a result,” the AFL-CIO 
leaders said, government workers’ 
pay standards “have fallen far be- 
low par. Appalling numbers of 
government employes have taked 
second jobs in their spare time t0 
make ends meet. This is an u- 
healthy condition, especially at a 


of not filling vacancies. 


time when unemployment is rising.” 
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Does a so-called “right-to-work” law give a worker any “ 

a job? 

M The authoritative answer is given in the table below which shows 
the number and percentage of laid-off workers, actually drawing 
ynemployment compensation, in the 18 states that have went 
the mislabeled “right - to - work”® 
gatutes. 

The table reveals that during 
the week ended Jan. 18 a total © 
of 539,955 workers drew jobless ; 
compensation in- the “right” | 
dates. This was a jump of 

186,583 from the compensation 
rolls of the same states a year 
earlier. 

The 539,955 laid-off workers in 
the “rights” states added up to 
more than one sixth of all the job- 
ss workers drawing unemploy- 


states have unemployment com- 
| pensation ratios slightly lower than 
the national average of 6.8 percent; 
two have approximately the same 
rate; seven have larger rates, climb- 
ing as high as 10.3 percent in 
North Dakota. 


Jobless Benefits Less 
In these 18 states, the same 
psychology that led to passage of 
“right-to-work” laws also has oper-' 
ated to keep down the benefits’ 
x paid under unemployment compen- 
pt COMER RP. sation. Weekly compensation gen- 
No Right to Jobs erally .is higher in the industrial 
These workers could have plead-| states where anti-union lobbyists 
ed with their employers, could have| have been defeated in the “rights” 


called on the Chambers of Com-| campaign. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS CLAIMING UNEMPLOYMENT 
' INSURANCE BENEFITS 
Week Ending Change from 
State Jan. 18,1958 Rate* Year Ago 

North Carolina ...... 62,721 7.3% + 21,483 
WAKGUER 2 = «cis siews 0% 27,049 3.7 + 13,479 
AIQDSIMR: sic cibsicccce'e 40,511 71 + 17,985 
AOIMEN 5 viens -0\0.ce0ers 24,462 3.4 + 10,350 
CFCONMIM. <hiccieviows's vic 46,598 6.0 + 16,918 
Mississippi .......... 22,787 8.8 +- 4,836 
South Carolina ...... 26,700 6.4 + 9,101 . 
Tennessee ......006> 64,506 9.7 + 16,850 
ee Wor kee 74,249 6.5 + 30,091 
ROW ois aiaialeieo.s.< 16.6. 010% 18,847 43 + 4,321 
Nebraska ....... nae 10,172 4.5 — 110 
North Dakota ....... 6,987 10.3 + 1,476 
South Dakota ....... 3,812 5.1 — 392 
I aan era 26,175 9.9 + 4,733 
NN es oie eae ein sine 55,836 3.1 + 23,592 
A See Cae ee 11,156 5.8 + 3,508 
ATIZOMA oe ee eeeeeees 10,400 5.2 + 4,226 
OME ssectsansess 6,927 9.8 4+ 3,132 
TOTAL in 18 states'-. 539,955 + 186,583 | 
NATIONWIDE ..... 2,849,950 6.8% +1,125,085 
*¢ ployment | claimants as percent of ali persons covered by anemployment insuranes. 


A “right-to-work” law is simply 
a law to weaken unions, to hamper 
and restrict the operation of free 
collective bargaining, to make the 
functioning of unions more difficult. 


merce, could have applied in per- 
gn to the lobby groups that run 
well-financed campaigns to burden 
more states with so-called “rights” 
laws—and if they had acted as if 
they really believed they had any 
“tight” to jobs, they would have 
ben told to have their heads 
examined. 

The only “right” conferred in 
any state by a “right-to-work” 
law is the “right” of a worker 
not to be a member of the union 
that negotiates higher wages and 
better living standards for him 
and can give him the standard 
protections of union contracts 
against arbitrary firings and lay- 
offs. 

Nine of the 18 “right-to-work” 


Insurance Workers 
Buy Building in D. C. 


The Insurance Workers Union 
has purchased a four-story building 
in Washington, D. C. 

Pres. William Gillen announced 
that the union will move into the 
building in early spring. Offices 
will be located on the second and 
third floors and will provide the 
union with more suitable accommo- 
dations and adequate space. 


AFL-CIO Bakery Group 
Adopts New Union Label 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Adoption of a union label by the two- 
month-old American Bakery & Confectionary Workers was 
announced by Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department. : 

The union was created by workers opposed to the corrupt 
leadership of the old Bakery union, which was expelled by 
the AFL-CIO convention in December. 

Daniel Conway, acting president of the new ABC union, 
pledged the union label group that the new union will “actively 
publicize our label, and give full support to all labels and to 
your department.” 

Conway announced the ABC will participate in the union 
industries show to be conducted by the Union Label Dept. in 
Cincinnati, Apr. 25-30. 

Two new vice presidents were elected by the Union Label 


Keenan, an AFL-CIO vice president and secretary of the Intl, | 
Boltanhaied of Electrical Workers, was elected sixth vice pres- | 
ident; and Arthur P. Gildea, sec.-treas. of the United Brewery 

Workers, was named seventh vice president. ' 


Dept. durifg its Executive Board meeting here. Joseph D. | 
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Gas Lobby 


(Continued from page 1) 

ure in seeking to push through the 
gas bill for the benefit of his state’s 
businessmen, scathingly remarked 
that Porter “couldn’t have done a 
better job” of sabotaging the meas- 
ure if he had “set out to defeat” it. 
Rayburn announced that the bill, 
previously scheduled for floor ac- 
tion about Feb. 18, would be de- 
layed. He would still seek to bring 
it up, Rayburn said, but he obvi- 
ously wanted time to rebuild the 
alliance of Republicans and south- 
western Democrats which had been 
at least temporarily shattered by 
Porter’s blunder. 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt.) 
and Rep. Morgan M. Moulder 
(D-Mo.), previously supporters 
of the gas bill, announced in dis- 
gust that they were switching 
to the opposition. Said Flanders: 
“The oil and gas people are 
using oil and gas to cook their 
own goose.” 

The scandal was broken by the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald 
in a copyrighted story by Edward 
T. Folliard, printing the text of 
Porter’s letter asking “appreciation” 
of Martin for the latter’s service in 
“putting Republican members from 
northern and eastern consuming 
areas on the spot politically” re- 
garding the unpopular gas bill. 

The Martin dinner was required 
to raise “substantial amounts of 
money” to elect “Republican con- 
gressmen and senators” as spokes- 
men of “the party of private en- 
terprise and free economy,” Porter 
told his fellow oilmen. 


Porter Is Astonished 

The astonished Porter, profess- 
ing to care little about whether his 
$100,000 campaign collection was 
“accepted” by the GOP National 
Committee after the letter was pub- 
lished, ‘said he couldn’t see any 
difference between his dinner and 
dozens of others that Republicans 
recently have held to raise Campaign 
funds. 

He compared the Martin din- 
ner also to a recent Texas affair 
honoring Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D), Senate majority floor leader. 
Reporters promptly dug out the 
fact that Johnson declined to ac- 
cept an automobile offered him 
in “appreciation” of services and 
arranged for money raised at the 


cational institutions. 


’s Blunder 
|\May Kill ‘Gouge’ Bill 


dinner to go to four Texas edu- | 


drew a deadly parallel between the 
Porter blunder and the famous Su- 
perior Oil Co. $2,500 “campaign 
contribution” offered to Sen. Fran- 
cis Case (R-S. D.) in 1956 to “expi- 
dite” passage of that year’s version 
of the “gas-gouge”’ bill. 
Case denounced the proffered 
“contribution” on the Senate floor 
and Pres. Eisenhower in the wake 
of the scandal vetoed the gas meas- 
ure because of the “arrogant” lob- 
bying tactics of some advocates. 
The current gas-bill version is 
sponsored, in a clear bid for a 
“non-partisan” label, by Chairman 
Oren Harris (D-Ark.) and ranking 
Republican Rep. Joseph P. O’Hara 
(Minn.) of the House Commerce 
Committee. 
Harris has engaged in open ef- 
forts to arrange “deals” with the 
coal industry, the United Mine 
Workers, and the interstate pipe- 
line industry under which “com- 
promises” acceptable to these 


coal-state and other House mem- 


rid of FPC regulation. 
“Concessions” 


so-called 
“waste” 


“dumping” 


dustries. 
Industry Tax Lower - 


neously increase the “value” 


$20 to $30 billion. 
The industry already benefits 
from a fat 27.5 percent dep 
tion allowance permitting gas 
companies to avoid the tax bur- 
den of companies in other indus- 
tries, Its prospects seem rosy 
enough to allow plans to expand 
transmission facilities to the tune 
of $8 billion by 1965. 


able to coal producers. 

The pipelines, in turn, would 
like legislation reversing the ap- 
pellate court and allowing them 
to raise prices whenever they 
chose, subject to refund only if 
the FPC eventually disallows the 


Politically conscious Washington 


increases. 


groups would change the votes of 


bers who have traditionally opposed 
the gas loby’s 10-year effort to get 


discussed with 
coal-state congressmen have in- 
cluded provisions that would check 
of foreign 
oil in this country and 
the sale of gas in off-peak seasons 
at “dump” rates to coal-state in- 


Abolition of effective FPC regu- 
lation of gas prices would instanta- 
of 
proved gas reserves, owned by the 
oil-and-gas giants, by an estimated 


Harris is reported to have in- 
vited the pipelines to draft an 
“anti-dumping” amendment accept- 


a ee Bodies 


| Plan Merger 


Columbus—An _- agreement for 
‘| merger of the Ohio State Federa- 
‘tion of Labor and Ohio CIO 
if \ creo has been approved by the 
/f | executive boards of both state 
organizations. 

The merger agreement will be 
submitted for approval to separate 
state conventions of the two or- 
ganizations before a joint conven- 
tion is held to set up a merged 
organization. The separate con- 


‘ventions will be held in Cleveland 


beginning May 5. The joint con- 
vention will begin in the same city 


jon May 7.. 


The name of the merged or- 
ganization will be the Ohio AFL- 
ClO. Officers and headquarters 
of the merged organizations will 
be in Columbus, 

The main points of the merger 
agreement included: 
1—Conventions and election of 
officers will be held every two 
years in even numbered years. 
Legislative and educational con- 
ferences will be held in odd num- 
bered years. 

2—Initially, the executive of- 
ficers of the merged organization 
will be a president, an executive 
vice president and a secretary- 
treasurer, to be elected at the first 
convention. 

3—The president and executive 
vice president will be elected at the 
first convention from unions now 
affiliated with the state AFL, and 
the secretary-treasurer from unions 
now affiliated with the state CIO. 
4—There will be an executive 
board consisting of the president, 
the executive vice president and 
secretary-treasurer and 24 vice 
presidents, who will also be elected 
at the first convention. 

5—Ten of the vice presidents 
will be elected at the first conven- 
tion from unions now affiliated with 
the state AFL and 14 from unions 
now affiliated with the state CIO. 
6—There will be an executive 
committee consisting of the execu- 
tive officers and five other members 
elected by and from the executive 
board. Initially, two of the vice 
presidents making up the executive 
committee will be selected from 
unions now affiliated with the state 
AFL and three from unions now 
affiliated with the state CIO. 


Florida Sets 
Labor Unity 
For March 


Miami—A new Florida state 
AFL-CIO organization will be 
formed at a unity convention, to 
be held in Tampa late in March. 
The merger procedure will differ 
from that in many other states. 
The two present bodies, AFL and 
CIO, have agreed to turn in their 
charters to R. J. Thomas, assist- 
ant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. He will preside at the 
unity convention, 

The step represented a voluntary 
move on the part of the two pres- 
ent groups, 

The Florida state AFL has an 
estimated 57,000 members, and the 
state CIO about 13,500. A large 
number of local unions are not 
affiliated with the present bodies. 

Unions not presently affiliated 
will be able to join the new group 
and attend its founding convention 
by paying three months’ per capita. 
Affiliated locals may send delegates 
by paying only one month’s per 
capita. 

Agreement on the steps for 
creating the new state AFL-CIO 
was accepted by a committee con- 
sisting of Pres. Frank Roche and 
Sec.-Treas. William Allen of the 
AFL and Pres. Vincent O'Reilly 
and Vice-Pres. Howard Walton of 
the CIO. 
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Council Backs j obless Pay Standard 


Asks Prompt Enactment 


. 


Of Kennedy-McCarthy Bill 


Miami Beach, Fla—A call for prompt passage of a federal 
unemployment insurance standards law was approved by the 


AFL-CIO Executive Council as 
system to levels of “adequacy.” 


essential to restore the insurance 


The council specifically endorsed the Kennedy-McCarthy bill 


sponsored in the Senate by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
nine other senators and in the 
House by Rep. Eugene J. McCar- 
thy (D-Minn.). 

The system across the 20 years 
since 1939, the council, said has 


“become a pawn in the rivalry of 


states for new industry.” 


Employers’ Tax Cut 
Benefit levels in the states, the 
statement charged, “have been 
tailored. with almost monotonous 
regularity to tax reductions” for 
employers, so that in most states 
employers “are paying less than 
one-third the tax they paid” when 
the system was established “and in 
a few states the majority pay no 
tax at all.” 
The effect has been to dis- 
tort the function and significance 
of unemployment compensation 
so that “less than 20 percent of 
the total wage loss from current 
unemployment is being replaced 
through benefit payments.” 
_ For the 2.9 million workers 

drawing jobless compensation in 
December, the council said, the 
“average weekly benefit” was “only 
one-third of their normal wages,” 
about $27 a week, and 1.5 million 
additional unemployed workers 
were “not receiving any benefits at 
all” because of exhaustion of their 
rights or lack of coverage and tech- 
nical qualifications. 

Unemployment claimants in Jan- 
uary, the government announced, 
_ jumped from the December figure 
of 2.9 million to 4.5 million. 


Original Intent Destroyed 

Competition among the states to 
keep their unemployment compen- 
sation taxes low as an attraction to 
employers has destroyed the origi- 
nal intent of the federal-state sys- 
tem—to pay jobless workers “a 
specified percentage” of their nor- 
mal earnings, the council stated. 
“Low benefits and unfair exclu- 
sions have prevented insurance 
from playing the significant role in 
economic stabilization that was 
intended.” 

The cure for these evils would 
be congressional enactment of 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill that 
would establish minimum federal 
standards for benefits, length of 
eligibility and qualification rules, 
the resolution said. 

“Preaching” to the separate states 
by Pres. Eisenhower and Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell has “proven 
itself ineffective” as a remedy. 
“Despite repeated urging, no state 
legislature has enacted legislation 
to bring maximum weekly benefits 
relative to earnings up to the level 
at which they stood in 1939.” 

Federal Standards Proposed 

The council pointed out that the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill would set 
the following federal standards that 
all states would be required to 
meet: 

1—Each individual’s primary in- 
surance benefit would be not less 
than 50 percent of his weekly 
wages, and the maximum state level 
not less than two-thirds of the 
state’s average weekly wage. 

2—The maximum duration of 
benefits would be 39 weeks and the 
objective to pay benefits “as long 
as the claimant” is jobless and “able 
and available for suitable work.” 

3—Coverage should include “all 
employers with one or more indi- 
viduals” as employes. 

4—Disqu fication because of a 
voluntary j#® quitting, firing for 
misconduct ortefusal of suitable 
alternative work_ would ‘be limited 


ae. 


to four weeks. 

5—State benefits could not be 
denied or reduced because of sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits 
paid by an employer. 

This program, the council said, 
could be financed under the 2.7 
percent tax on payrolls required 
under existing law. Immediate 
needs, which states could not 
meet because of reduced taxes in 
the past, would be paid by the 
federal _———- until July 1, 
1959. 


AFL-CIO to Back 
Solidarity Fund 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Plans for 
raising $900,000 over a three-year 
period for the Solidarity Fund of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions have been approved 
by the Executive Council. 

Unions will be asked to contri- 
bute at a rate of two cents a mem- 
ber per year for the three-year 
period, and the national AFL-CIO 
will add to the fund to make up 
the full amount. 

The contribution, which was ap- 
proved by the convention, will help 
swell a fund which union centers 


Council Hite 
Non-Military} 
Funds Slash 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Federal§ 
fare programs “must be impr@ 
and extended, not destroyed” @ 
“whittled away” as Proposed 
Pres. Eisenhower’s Budget Mesgam 


AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY and Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther take a break from the heavy agenda handled by the mid- 
winter sessions of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A major 


Labor Opens Fight 
Against ‘Wreck’ Laws 


campaign by American labor to 


fight so-called “right-to-work” laws has been launched by the 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


Faced with threats of national and state legislation to outlaw 
contracts providing the union shop or other forms of union secu- 


from many countries are helping to 
build. The Solidarity Fund will 
be used by the ICFTU for organiz- 
ing and trafning programs in areas 
of the free world where union 
strength is low. 


Distillery Workers 
Convention Called 


The Distillery Workers union 
will hold a special convention in 
Washington April 12 through 14 
to elect new officers and comply 
with clean-up orders issued by the 
AFL-CIO convention last Decem- 
ber. The dates originally. an- 
nounced were April 9 through 11. 


and strengthen this asset.” 


rity, the council called for “united’® 
action” to defeat “this attack on 
the very existence of free collective 
bargaining.” 


“Special efforts” are being 
} made by anti-labor forces to pass ~ 
“right-to-work” laws in such 
states as California, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Delaware, Kansas 
and Kentucky. 


Eighteen states, 10 of them in 
the South, have passed such laws 
in the past. 

The most recent state to join 
the “right-to-work” group was In- 
diana, where a bill became law 


when the governor declined to veto 
it early last year. 


Council Assails Cut 
In Education Budget 


Miami Beach, Fla.—‘‘There can be no disagreement about the 
need to protect America’s most precious asset—its children,” the 
Executive Council declared in a resolution on federal aid for 
education, and “there must be no limit on what we do to protect 
_The council sharply assailed Pres. 


1959 budget, “$300 million less for 
all types of educational activities 
than in his last year’s budget—be- 
fore sputnik.” 


Drops School Construction 
This “incredible feat” was ac- 
complished, the resolution pointed 
out, “simply by dropping com- 
pletely any recommendations for a 
school construction program and 
by substantially curtailing” the 10- 
year-old program of aid for fed- 
erally affected school districts. 
The President substituted, in- 
stead, a “ballyhooed” $1 billion 
program primarily for science 
which the council labeled a “drop 
in the bucket.” 


“We also need better trained 


humanities as well as the sci- 
ences.” 

And “neither the physical nor 
the social scientists will come from 
a vacuum.” The “prospect looms 
of a 500,000 classroom shortage 


Eisenhower for requesting, in his® 


within five years” yet the Adminis- 
tration “has abandoned” the school 
construction plan Eisenhower twice 
endorsed in the preceding two 
years. 

Labor Supports Fully 

Organized labor has the “proud 
record” of full support of educa- 
tion, the council declared, and the 
AFL-CIO “will continue to press 
for support at every level and in 
every field.” 

This includes a “construction 
program that will make a real dent” 
in the classroom shortage; 

“A program of recruitment and 
retention of the best possible teach- 
ing force with adequate wages and 
decent working conditions; 

“Federal aid which will make it 
possible for every boy or girl who 
demonstrates ability and interest to 
complete a college education with- 
out regard to his financial condi- 
tion.” 

The council called upon “the 
Administration and the Congress to 
move boldly and quickly. The fu- 
ture of our children and the world 
they inherit is at stake.” 


With unemployment growing 
throughout the country, it has been 
noted supporters of the campaign 
against union security are begin- 
ning. to. drop... the. ‘‘right-to-work’’4 
title as an embarrassment, and are 
starting to use the phrase, “com- 
pulsory unionism.” 

However, the change in propa- 
ganda does not change the bills 
which have been recognized as part 
of a general drive to weaken unions 
generally. 

The council noted that mil- 
lions of dollars have been poured 
into the various state campaigns 
by corporations and conserva- 
tive groups seeking not only to 
outlaw the union shop but to 
weaken the ability of unions to 
serve their members “adequately 
and effectively.” 

But the picture “is not all dark,” 
the council pointed out. 


Public Aware to Threat 

Many individuals and groups not 
connected with the labor move- 
ment have recognized the “right- 
to-work” laws “as a threat to all 
democratic organizations and to 
the economy of the country,” the 
council said. 

The AFL-CIO leaders pledged 
the organization to work with all 
its affiliates and groups in every 
state where the “right-to-work” 
threat arises, as well as “with 
bona fide citizens’ groups.” 

An Executive Council subcom- 
mittee has been named to work in 
close cooperation with unions and 
citizens’ groups. The committee 
consists of Vice-Presidents Joseph 
Beirne, Al Hayes and seeune Suf- 
fridge. 

The committee’ was "fostracied 
to bring reports of coordinated ac- 
tivity to the next meeting of the 
council in April. 


‘Jobs After 40’ 
Backed by AFL-CIO 
Miami Beach, Fla—Sympathetic 
support for the campaign of the 
Eagles fraternal order to fight dis- 
crimination against the hiring of 
older men was voted by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Couneil. 
The Eagles are working on a 


“jobs after 40” campaign. 


we 


the AFL-CIO Executive Comm 
declared at its. midwinter meeti_ 

The President did not “argue™ ‘ 
hi’ message, the council poiii™ 
out, that the 20 percent of the § 
eral budget now used for mm 
military purposes “must be cut 
cause of the national secu 
emergency.” 

NAM, Chamber Win 7 

His “assault on the welfare pm 
gram” actually began picking 
force six months earlier whenj 
“special Joint Action Commit 
was set up to recommend whi 
federal grants (for welfare) shou 
be the first to go,” the council s 

The National Association 
Manufacturers and the Chambe 
of Commerce have conducted¥ 
“long-time crusade against fe 
eral welfare programs,” and ti 
' chamber reported :“before spall 

nik was launched” that the repom 
of the Joint. Action -Committel 
forecast.a “historical shift in thi 
Eisenhower. policy” that woulfj 

“change the course of recemil 
federal-state-local relationship 
involving. billions. of. dollars 
tax money.” 

In this forecast, the council ¢ 
clared, the chamber was correg 
and the “shift: of billions in § 
money” would be a shift “entirey 
to the be of our wealthiest ingl 
ee “fats airtel, 
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viduals and our largest corporm 
tions.” 
State Taxes Regressive 
State and local governments hava 
“regressive” tax systems loading 
most of the costs of government om 
low-income and middle-incom@ 
families, the council said. And 
these states and localities already 
are “raising the revenue for mom 
than 70 percent of all civilian pul¥ 
lic services.” ; 
The council resolution declaredy 
“In our increasingly industrialy 
ized and interdependent society, thel 
role of the federal government im 
helping finance civilian service” 
must inevitably become a largeia™ 
one. q 
“Higher educational, health® 
and welfare standards involve the @ 
well-being of the entire nation® 
and experience has shown that 4 
many states and localities do not@ 
have the financial resources tog 
provide minimum standards. | 
“Only the federal government : 
sufficiently powerful to insure ant 
adequate and just tax contributid | 
from corporate profits and the ine ; 
comes of the wealthy to help supa 
port the minimum civilian publigg 
services our expanding populationg 
needs and demands.” q 
Labor would “willingly sacrifi 
civilian welfare services if the needa 
of security demanded it,” the coum 
cil said. But “short of actual wat 
Amerian resources are adequaté 
both for defense and publgg 
services. q 
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